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The Explorer of Eternity 


Death is like the ocean. It is too 
big to see across. No matter how 
we strain our eyes to look across 
the waves, we cannot see land. 
Even the greatest scientist, with 
the finest telescope, gazing out 
across the water for days and 
days, can’t see the opposite shore, 
and might shake his head and say, 
“There isn’t any.” 

So men used to be terribly 
afraid of the sea. They told hide- 
ous tales of its unknown dangers. 
It goes nowhere, they said. 

But one day a man returned 
from sailing across the ocean. 
That settled everything. The sea 
had been crossed. Nothing could 
stand against that fact: no scien- 
tifie opinion, no popular super- 
stition. “This man has been across. 
He found land on the other side,” 
was the conclusive answer. 


only proof that there is land on 
the other side is that Somebody 
crossed, and returned to tell us. 
In the darkness of Good Friday, 
the followers of Jesus fled in ter- 
ror. His enemies put Him to 
death. He was laid in a tomb. 
People thought, “This is the end 
of Jesus.” 

But something amazing hap- 
pened. On the third day He re- 
turned. The disciples who had 
lost all courage and all faith went 
forth to stir the world with their 
message of a risen Lord. This 
glorious vitality of faith which 
arose from the darkness of despair 
is proof. It is proof that, in God’s 
hands, life can come forth from 
death. Since men have seen and 
heard One who came back from 
the other side of death, we are 
sure of the New Land which 


Death is like the ocean. Our awaits those who sail forth. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Israel celebrates 

“And the passover, a feast of the 
Jews, was nigh...” (John 6:4). From 
sundown of April 13 until April 20, 
1949, Jews of the world celebrated their 
ancient festival. This was the most joy- 
ous celebration Jews had known in 
2,000 years. 

In 25 centuries since Tiglath-pileser 
and Nebuchadnezzar there had been 
only one century, 165 to 65 B.c., when 
the Jews had been masters in Jeru- 
salem. In this year 1949 Israel was 
once more an independent nation. The 
Israeli application to be admitted into 
the United Nations would come before 
the Assembly at Lake Success this 
month. 

“This year the Jewish people will 
celebrate the truest feast of liberation 
in 2,000 years,” said Dr. Robert Gordis, 
president of the Synagogue Council of 
America. “The age-old yearning for 
freedom and for restoration of the land 
of Israel has now become a reality for 
hundreds of thousands of our people.” 

Some ancient rules for the passover 
celebration had to be modified this year. 
Plain rice, peas, beans, and lentils 
could be eaten by Jews in Palestine 
during the festival week if carefully 
cleaned three days in advance. Usually 
these are forbidden foods during the 
passover period. 


Christians permitted 

Christians in Jerusalem might be per- 
mitted to conduct a Holy Thursday 
service in the Room of the Last Supper, 
said Jews in Palestine this month. No 
such service had been held there since 
Moslems took Mt. Zion from the Cru- 
saders. 
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Arabs still hold the old city of Jeru- 
salem, but Mt. Zion and Mt. Scopus are 
in the area now held by the Jews. 

Travelers will be allowed to come 
freely to the holy land. Rabbi Jacob 
Herzog of the Israeli Ministry of Re- 
ligion reports that consulates abroad 
have been instructed to issue tourist 
visas to all persons wishing to make 
pilgrimages. 

Roman Catholics are strongly op- 
posed to allowing Israel to continue to 
control the new city of Jerusalem. Ac- 
cording to the United Nations plan of 
partition, it was to be put under inter- 
national rule. The Vatican is expected 
soon to negotiate diplomatic relations 
with the state of Israel. It will seek a 
treaty granting extra-territorial status 
to the holy places. 


Starvation 

Peace had come to Jerusalem, but not 
prosperity. Arabs who had fled from 
Jewish-controlled areas of Palestine 
were desperately hungry. Snow on the 
Syrian mountains in late winter had 
blocked the trucks bringing Lutheran 
World Action supplies. Red Cross ship- 
ments were also delayed. 

Nine people had died of starvation in 
Jerusalem in the week during which 
Mr. Hagob Melikian wrote a recent 
report to the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. He is acting as director of LWF 
work in Palestine until the return of 
Dr. Edwin Moll. Dr. Moll had been at 
his home in Madison, Wis., during the 
illness of his wife who died April 6 
(see page 47). 


Relief 


A United Nations fund of $32 million a 
P 
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was being administered in Palestine on 
behalf of a half-million Arabs made 
homeless during the battle with the 
Jews. Roman Catholics in the U.S. said 
this month that they had sent $1 million 
in cash and a half-million in food and 
clothing for the relief of Palestinian 
refugees. 

Jews in the U.S. were raising $250 
million this month to finance immigra- 
tion of 200,000 European refugees into 
Palestine to-fill up space left by the 
Arabs. By April 1 there were 60,000 
Jewish arrivals living in large tent- 
cities near Haifa, with 30,000 more ex- 
pected before the end of the month. 

Jews would permit the emigration 
to Palestine of a non-Jewish person 
married to a Jew, if the non-Jewish 
person signifies willingness to become 
a Jew. An order last month requiring 
circumcision of the children of all im- 
migrants had been sharply protested. 


Guarantee 

Extensive Lutheran properties in 
Palestine had been seized by Jews as 
the British mandate ended. The largest 
is the Syrian Orphanage in the new city 
of Jerusalem, which was taken by the 
Jewish army on March 17, 1948. 

A statement from the government of 
Israel made public in late winter may 
mean that Lutherans will recover their 
institutions. “One matter under discus- 
sion with certain church authorities,” 
said the Israeli statement, “concerns 
properties which were formerly re- 
quisitioned by the British military 
forces and are now in the occupation of 
the Israeli army. It has been made 
clear that these properties will be re- 
turned to their rightful owners .. . 

“There is not and there never has 
been the slightest intention to expro- 
priate church properties.” 
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Harkins will be assistant to president 

The first man to become “Assistant 
to the President of the United Lutheran 
Church in America” is the Rev. George 
F. Harkins, pastor of Zion Church, Pen- 
brook, Harrisburg, Pa. Pastor Harkins 
announced on April 10 that he plans to 
begin his new work June 1. 

The position was created at the ULCA 
convention in October to relieve Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry of some of the 
heavy duties of the presidency. 

Pastor Harkins, 36 years old, was 
graduated at Gettysburg College (1937) 
and Seminary (1940). This year he was 
appointed Lutheran World Action Di- 
rector for the Central Penna. Synod. 


Oberly will be Roanoke president 

Dr. Sherman Oberly, dean of admis- 
sion of the University of Pennsylvania, 
was elected president of Roanoke Col- 
lege in Virginia on April 7 (see page 
36). He takes office July 1, succeeding 
Dr. C. J. Smith who becomes provost. 

Roanoke was the third Lutheran col- 
lege in the South to announce the elec- 
tion of a president during the past 
month. Lenoir-Rhyne and Marion have 
also named new executives. 


Dr. JoHN Howarp MELIsH 
No resignation 


Melish case in court 

Episcopalians don’t have to pay much 
attention to orders from their bishops. 
That was the conclusion reached by Dr. 
John Howard Melish. His bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. James P. De Wolfe, had told 
him to resign as rector of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, by April 4. 

“Whereas 30 days have elapsed since 
our decision contained in said final 
judgment aforesaid was made known to 
the said clergyman and he has refused 
to comply therewith by relinquishing 
his title 

“Now therefore, as Bishop of the 
Diocese aforesaid and pursuant to Can- 
on 27 thereof, we do hereby declare the 
canonical dissolution of all connections 
between the Church of the Holy Trinity 
in the City of Brooklyn and the Rev. 
John Howard Melish, D.D., LL.D... .” 
Thus read Bishop De Wolfe’s final judg- 
ment. 

But Rector Melish stayed where he 
was. On April 6 Justice Alfred V. Nor- 
ton of the New York state supreme 
court enjoined Bishop De Wolfe from 
removing Rector Melish, and said the 
case would come up for trial on Easter 
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Monday. After Holy Trinity vestrymen 
had petitioned the bishop to remove 
their rector, Dr. Melish called a meet- 
ing of the congregation which voted 
261 to 29 to remove nine vestrymen 
from office. 

Reason why the vestrymen want 
their rector to resign is that he insists 
on keeping his son, the Rev. William 
Howard Melish, as his assistant. The 
younger Melish has been chairman of 
the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship. He gave up the of- 
fice in mid-March, explaining that “in- 
creasing responsibilities of my parish 
have made it very difficult to give the 
Council the time that it deserves of its 
chairman.” 


Hungarians are loyal 

Protestants in Hungary are leaning 
over backwards a little too far in show- 
ing their loyalty to their Communist 
government, some people were saying 
this month. 

Dr. Karl Barth, famous Swiss the- 
ologian, and President Lewis W. Goebel 
of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church in the United States have writ- 
ten letters of criticism to the Reformed 
bishop of Budapest, Albert Bereczky. 
This was reported by Religious News 
Service from Budapest. 

Bishop Bereczky, who took over the 
leadership of the Reformed Church last 
September, has been making speeches 
praising the government for its support 
of the church. He and the Lutheran 
bishop, Lajos Veto, are going to Paris 
for the World Congress of Partisans of 
Peace, scheduled to open April 20. Gen- 
eral opinion is that this will be a Com- 
munist-propaganda meeting. 

This month Bishop Emery Revesz of 
the Reformed Church of Hungary an- 
nounced he would retire from office on 
June 1. He has been in office since 1938. 
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Dr. Roland Kiss, an official in the pres- 
ent Hungarian government, was in- 
stalled this month as layman-president 
of the Reformed Church. 


Church tax cut off 

No more collection of the church tax 
will be permitted in the German prov- 
ince of Saxony, it was ordered on April 
1 by the Communist-controlled govern- 
ment. For centuries the German provin- 
cial governments have collected a tax 
amounting to 10 per cent of the normal 
tax on all church members for church 
support. 

Collection of the church tax by the 
government is still in force in all parts 
of Germany except Saxony. Lutheran 
Bishop Hugo Hahn of Saxony has ap- 
pealed to the congregations to shoulder 
full responsibility for church support 
by offerings. “We will not tire of sup- 
porting our church by our gifts,” he 
stated. Offerings will be received at 
Sunday services—“the amount of which 
can only be fixed by our Christian con- 
sciences,” said the bishop. 


New kind of emergency 

There isn’t any more starvation of 
people who have enough money to buy 
food in the western zones of Germany, 
reported the Rey. Carl F. Yaeger this 
month. He is in the U.S. on 30-days’ 
leave of absence from his post as Lu- 
theran representative for cRALOG in the 
British zone. 

Since the currency reform last sum- 
mer money will buy food, he explained. 
Clothing is more difficult to get. A pair 
of men’s shoes cost $10, and a suit of 
clothes costs $40, but the average man’s 
wage is about $45 a month. Two-thirds 
of the people cant afford the simple 
necessities. 

Skilled laborers and farmers are get- 
ting along well. Biggest problems are 
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among the aged, the tubercular chil- 
dren, the students, the refugees. Cur- 
rency reform made people’s savings of 
no value. Students must work part- 
time to keep themselves in school. Un- 
employment has increased greatly. 

Help sent by American churches can 
best be used now for relief projects, 
such as a meal a day for children, stu- 
dents, Mr. Yaeger states. 


Germans decide 

Director-general of the new United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many is to be Dr. Heinz Brunotte, 
Hannover lawyer, it was decided in late 
March. He was elected at a conference 
of VELKD bishops and church di- 
rectors. His office will be in Hannover. 

Martin Niemoeller will be “president” 
(Kirchenpresident) of the Evangelical 
Church in Hesse and Nassau, the 
church government agreed last month. 
Dr. Niemoeller has refused to be named 
a “bishop.” Renouncing the title and 
the episcopal cross designating the of- 
fice is “a sincere sign of repentance for 
the past and also for the present,” ex- 
plained President Niemoeller. His argu- 
ment against the “bishop” title was up- 
held 116 to 20 by the synod. 


Lindegaard is bishop 
Dean’ M. C. Lindegaard ate been 
named bishop of the Ribe diocese in 
Denmark by King 
Frederik IX. He 
has been dean at 
Vehen, a small town 
where several 
Grundtvigian folk 
high schools are lo- 
cated. 
Busha py Go xl; 
| Scharling of the 
Ribe diocese ae Jan. 3. He was 
70 years of age. The new bishop is 60. 
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A Danish bishop is appointed by the 
king from among three men nominated 
by pastors and congregational councils. 


How great was “One Hour''? 

Top-notch techniques of the big-time 
radio advertisers were used on March 
26 to promote a major church project— 
overseas relief. The “One Great Hour” 
appeal was on three U.S. networks. 

One of America’s most skilled writers, 
Robert Sherwood, had a hand in pre- 
paring the radio script. Hollywood was 
drafted to provide noted actors. The 
president of the United States made a 
speech. 

Would the method used to sell cig- 
arettes stimulate people to make an 
offering in their church? First report 
from Lutheran churches on the results 
of the “One Hour” came from the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania. Dr. Earl S. 
Erb got prompt reports from 203 of the 
synod’s 416 parishes. 

Congregations that tied up their Lu- 
theran World Action appeal closely to 
the “Great Hour” program got fine re- 
sults. A few reached their 1949 quotas 
in a single offering. Tabor Church, 
Philadelphia, gave $2,050 for World Ac- 
tion on March 27. Holy Communion 
Church in Philadelphia received $1,975 
—more than double the year’s quota. 
Other congregations reported offerings 
over $1,000. 

Most congregations considered “One 
Hour” as a build-up for offerings to be 
received on Easter or later. In 156 
congregations receiving World Action 
offerings on March 27, average receipts 
were $280. 

One congregation made a detailed 
survey of “One Hour” results. A third 
of this congregation’s members were 
in church on March 27. Seventy-five 
percent of them had heard the “Hour” 
broadcast. Four-fifths of these. people 


were “greatly impressed.” Ninety-one 
per cent of those who listened gave a 
World Action offering on March 27. 
Average offering, $1.50. 


Campaign for peace 

This week Protestant churches were 
getting ready in the eastern U.S. to ask 
their people to think seriously about 
international problems. “World Order 
Workshops” were planned for 17 cities. 

A dinner gathering followed by an 
evening meeting with addresses by such 
persons as John Foster Dulles (... U.S. 
delegate to the UN Assembly), Francis 
B. Sayre (. . . U.S. member of UN 
Trusteeship Council). 

Conclusions reached at the Cleveland 
study conference last month are to be 
reported by delegates who were pres- 
ent. The United Lutheran Church will 
be represented at some workshops by 
the Rev. Harold Letts of the secretarial 
staff, ULC Board of Social Missions. 

First workshop was scheduled for 
Fargo, N. D., on Apr. 19. Others are: 
Minneapolis, Apr. 20 . . . Duluth, Apr. 
21... Madison Wis., Apr. 22... Mus- 
kegon, Mich., Apr. 23 . . . Springfield, 
Til,; Apr. Z5., ...5t. LOUIS, -Aptrc iaeee 
Toledo, Apr. 27... Buffalo, Apr. 28... 
Dayton, Ohio, Apr. 29 . . . Rochester, 
Ni; Apr 299. 1.2 aAlbany, Waveelees 
Syracuse, May 3... Erie, Pa., May 4 
... Pittsburgh, May 11. 


UN will investigate 

Eleven to two was the vote in the 
general committee of the United Na- 
tions assembly this month regarding 
bringing up the Mindszenty case for 
discussion. The Soviet Union and Po- 
land were opposed to the plan. 

Full debate on the imprisonment of 
the Roman Catholie cardinal in Hun- 
gary and fifteen Protestant clergymen 
in Bulgaria was put on the schedule 
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of the assembly. 

Bolivia asked for investigation of the 
Mindszenty case. There was no specific 
mention of the case of Bishop Lajos Or- 
dass in news reports of the two-hour 
debate on whether the UN assembly 
has a right to investigate. 

The Australian request asked for an 
inquiry into the “observance of funda- 
mental freedoms and human rights in 
Bulgaria and Hungary in special rela- 
tion to recent trials of church leaders.” 


Nope, DULLES 
Busy at Lake Success 


Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, World Council 
of Churches secretary of international 
affairs, planned to bring facts regarding 
Bishop Ordass to the attention of UN 
delegates when the inquiry takes place. 

Mr, John Foster Dulles at the opening 
session of the UN assembly was busy 
with a proposal to dispose of former 
Italian colonies. He wanted Italian 
Somaliland to go back to Italy, eastern 
Eritrea to go to Ethiopia, and Cyrenaica 
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to be assigned to Great Britain under 
UN trusteeship. 


America in 1949 

{ About 8,000 feet up Mount Ararat 
in Turkey, Dr. Aaron J. Smith expects 
to find Noah’s ark. “The world is full 
of unbelief,” he says. Some people don’t 
believe there ever was a flood covering 
the whole earth. Discovery of the ark 
“will be one more blow at the con- 
temptuous mockings of a frowning, un- 
believing world.” 

Dr. Smith, dean of the People’s Bible 
School in Greensboro, N. C., expects to 
start about June 1 with four other peo- 
ple in quest of the ark. A group from 
England, led by Egerton Sykes, will 
help in the search. 

The climate on Mt. Ararat is cold and 
dry, says Dr. Smith. “The cypress and 
pitch material in the ark would resist 
decay.” Research has convinced him. 

{ Amish people of Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, drive along the Lincoln 
highway and other main roads by horse- 
and-buggy. They are forbidden by their 
church to own or drive automobiles. 

Horse-and-buggy travel is slow and 
somewhat dangerous on_ high-speed 
highways... Last month the Pennsyl- 
vania public utility commission ap- 
proved a petition of the Amish people 
to let Elam S. Stoltzfus operate a taxi 
service for their benefit. They wish to 
ride to weddings, family reunions, and 
to church, 

{|The textile mill at Mays Landing, 
New Jersey, was closed last month after 
operating 142 years. It was the com- 
munity’s only industry. Three hundred 
unemployed people went to their 
churches to pray for help. 

Their prayers were widely reported 
in newspapers. By the end of March 
seven business concerns had inquired 
about taking over the mill. 


World News Notes 


Too much information 

THOUGHT CONTROL, as practiced by the 
Czech government, may not be as ef- 
fective as it should be. People in Prague 
still visit the U.S. Information Center 
where they are exposed to capitalist 
error. Czech officials have been dis- 
turbed because so many have been vis- 
iting the Information Service. 

These visitors have been noted and 
afterward closely questioned by the se- 
cret police concerning the information 
sought and their reasons for inquiry. In 
the end they are dismissed with the 
warning that, though visits to the li- 
brary are not illegal, they are not 
praiseworthy, and the Communist re- 
gime thinks they should end. 


Please come home 

RoMANIA wants to have her Volks- 
deutsche refugees come home and be 
useful as good Romanians. There are 
58,000 of them in Austria and 50,000 
others in Germany. Some of these were 
evacuated by the retreating German 
armies during the war. More were 
driven out by nationalist groups after 
the war, with Russia’s active encour- 
agement. Now they are being as earn- 
estly urged to return. 

It is reported that Russia would like 
to see over 300,000 Volksdeutsche who 
were driven out of Czechoslovakia re- 
turn there. The Hungarian government 
is interested in the same kind of pro- 
gram for those driven out of her land— 
13,000 of them in Austria and 200,000 in 
Germany. An additional 100,000 are 
there from other eastern European 
lands. 

There is a suspicion that the Com- 
munists are trying to exploit the 
wretched condition of these Volks- 
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deutsche refugees to their own ends in 
the present struggle to impose their will 
on Germany. Others think that the pur- 
pose is to remove their anti-Communist 
influence from Germany. These reasons 
are probable, but a more obvious rea- 
son may be found in the economic value 
of these former “solid citizens,” whose 
industry and skill in shops and farms 
had furnished the background of Hun- 
gary’s former prosperity, also of Ro- 
mania and other states of the now Com- 
munist-ruled lands. 


Discrimination against Jews 

IsRAEL Is worried for fear her military 
triumphs may eventually cause her to 
lose the peace. Arab chagrin over losing 
the battle with Israel is expressing itself 
in a vengeful discrimination against the 
Jews in the various Arab states. 

The Israeli Premier Ben-Gurion has 
appealed to UN for an investigation on 
behalf of these Jews, saying they are 
being held as hostages. An estimated 
900,000 Jews live in Arab countries. 

Each Arab land will likely sign an 
armistice to end war, but no steps are 
being taken by them to prevent out- 
rages like those that occurred recently 
in Algiers and Morocco. No anti-Jewish 
legislation, like that in Iraq and Syria, 
will be annulled. Economic boycotts are 
being pressed against Israel in all Arab 
states. Jews in these Arab lands, as in 
eastern European countries, are being 
obstructed, even prevented, in their de- 
sire to emigrate to Palestine. Turkey’s 
recent political recognition of Israel 
may lead to a happier situation. 


Radio warfare 

THE BATTLE OF transmitters goes on in 
Berlin. The Russians have just begun 
to operate a new 100,000-watt trans- 
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mitter at Koenigswusterhausen, east of 
Berlin, replacing one destroyed by the 
French last December. 

That one had been located in the 
French sector of Berlin near the Tegel 
Airport. Because it presented a hazard 
to the French at the airport, they asked 
for its removal. When the Russians 
ignored the request, the French de- 
stroyed the transmitter. 

In the meantime the Russians have 
been using a 20,000-watt transmitter 
within their area of Berlin. During this 
time the U.S. authorities have been 
operating a 20,000-watt transmitter, 
called Rias. Now they are emulating 
the Russian example, and are proceed- 
ing to install a 100,000-watt transmitter. 


Freedom for the Irish 

THE ACT COMPLETING the severance of 
the Republic of Ireland from the British 
Commonwealth of Nations goes into ef- 
fect Apr. 18. In view of the fact that 
there are at least 1,000,000 Irishmen in 
Britain who, on that date will become 
“foreigners,” the British authorities de- 
vised a plan by which the resident Irish 
could apply for, and receive, British 
citizenship. 

Evidently they prefer to assume the 
status of “foreigners” with its limited 
privileges when Apr. 18 arrives. So far, 
according to the inquiries instituted by 
the London dailies, only 18 have applied 
for citizenship. 


Fifth column 

SWITZERLAND'S conservative daily, Der 
Bund, pulls no punches in characteriz- 
ing the Communist party within the na- 
tion’s borders. Der Bund says, “In 
reality there is no Swiss Communist 
Party in Switzerland. There is only a 
fifth column of international Com- 
munism in Switzerland.” 

Since “fifth column,” first used during 
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the Spanish civil war, means a group 
within the nation waiting for a good 
chance to destroy the nation whose 
rights and privileges it has used for its 
own protection, Der Bund was logical 
in demanding that the Swiss state and 
people should eliminate the group. 


Lollypops ahead 

CHILDREN IN Britain are greatly ex- 
cited about the country’s much-talked- 
of “economic recovery.” Their interest 
is definite and pointed because they 
have been told that candy rationing will 
end on April 24. They are hoarding 
their pennies for a lollypop gorge. 

There is a catch, though. The gov- 
ernment is delicately warning parents 
that a sugar problem will still have to 
be seriously considered, and to empha- 
size it the prices will be high. This is 
counted on to keep the children’s appe- 
tites down to 80 per cent of the prewar 
consumption. 


This and that 

Inp14’s government is taking steps to 
complete the confiscation of the vast 
private estate of the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad. The land involved totals over 7,000 
square miles, an area equal to Con- 
necticut and Delaware. . . . TURKEY is 
about to recognize Israel as an inde- 
pendent state in the family of nations, 
thus leading the way among the Mos- 
lem nations. . . . BrittsH rubber pro- 
ducers in Malaya have this good word 
for Russia—her purchase of 103,000 tons 
of rubber last year saved them from 
CzecH officials privately in- 
formed British and American diplo- 
mats in Prague that they hoped there 
might be no further cuts in their trade 
relations with the U.S. Any reduction 
whatever would precipitate a catas- 
trophe for their country. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


TWENTY MILLION new workers will be 
added to the 38 million already covered 
by federal Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance (OASI) if the Social Security 
Amendments Bill (H.R.2893) intro- 
duced at this session of Congress is 
passed. It extends the present social 
security system to cover several new 
categories of workers, including lay em- 
ployees of churches and church agen- 
cies. 

The bill was introduced by Robert L. 
Doughton, veteran chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
This committee has held extensive pub- 
lic hearings on the bill. As part of the 
major legislation sponsored by the ad- 
ministration, it is considered likely to 
pass this year or next. 


ONE OF THE MAIN features of the bill 
is the increase of retirement benefits 
under OASI. The present $10 monthly 
minimum is raised to $25, and the max- 
imum is $150 instead of $85. To finance 
this increase, payroll “contributions” by 
both employer and employee are raised 
from the present 1 per cent on the first 
$3,000, to 1% per cent on the first $4,800 
on July 1, 1949, and 2 per cent on Jan. 
1, 1950. The word “contribution” is sub- 
stituted in this bill for the word “tax” 
in the present law. Women workers 
become eligible for retirement benefits 
at 60 years of age instead of 65. 

New benefits are provided for tem- 
porary disability due to illness, and for 
extended disability. In the case of ill- 
ness up to 26 weeks resulting in loss of 
wages, a percentage of the employee’s 
income will be paid as benefits. In the 
case of extended physical disability, 
medical, surgical, training, and other 
rehabilitation services are provided. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


The largest new groups to be covered 
are farmers (owners, tenants, and la- 
borers), domestic workers, and mem- 
bers of the armed services. Self-em- 
ployed business and professional people 
are included. They will pay 2% per 
cent of their earnings and will be cov- 
ered by OASI, but will not be eligible 
for disability benefits. Ordained min- 
isters are not included. 


Church employees 

Lay EMPLOYEES of non-profit organ- 
izations for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, literary, or educational purposes, 
are covered by the new law. This would 
of course include those employed by 
congregations, church agencies, boards, 
schools, and other institutions. 

Such non-profit organizations occupy 
a special status. Payment of the regular 
contributions by the employee is com- 
pulsory, but payment by the organiza- 
tion is optional. For example, a church 
would have to deduct 2 per cent from 
the wages of its employees, and remit 
this regularly to the government; but it 
could decide whether or not it should 
match this with its own 2 per cent con- 
tribution. If the church should decide 
not to make its contribution, the em- 
ployee would of course be the loser, 
since he would be eligible for only half 
the normal benefits available to other 
workers. 

If and when this bill is passed, it will 
have a direct bearing on the operation 
of church pension plans which provide 
for the coverage of lay employees. Pen- 
sion executives of several denomina- 
tions are studying the matter to deter- 
mine what adjustments would be 
needed. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Doorbell-Ringing in Hagerstown 


By C. FRANKLIN KOCH 


Evangelism visiting, to be conducted all over the U.S. and Canada, has been 


underway in western Maryland. People found themselves enthusiastic about it 


ENTHUSIASM ran high at a meeting in 
Hagerstown, Md. Two hundred sixty- 
two laymen and women, representa- 
tives of eight congregations, gathered 
there on a February Sunday afternoon. 
They came at the request of their pas- 
tors and congregational chairmen on 
evangelism to receive instruction on 
how to carry on visitation evangelism 
in the homes of their neighbors. They 
had been at their own church services 
in the morning where they had been 
commissioned as lay evangelists by 
their pastors. They were ready to go. 

The Rev. Edward P. Heinze, pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, and chairman for 
the Hagerstown district, conducted a 
devotional period and then the guest 
director took over. For an hour the 
group listened to an explanation of 
what to do and how to do it. A few 
questions were asked and answered 
and the group was dismissed. The con- 
gregations participating were: Trinity, 
St. Mark’s and St. John’s, Hagerstown 
... St. Paul’s, Funkstown ... Zion, Wil- 
liamsport ... St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and 
Mt. Tabor of the Clear Springs parish. 


At 5.30 p.m. 142 persons, guests’ of 
Mr. Frank Leiter, chairman of the evan- 
gelism committee of Trinity Church, 
Hagerstown, had a supper in the as- 
sembly room of that church. There was 
a contagious spirit of willingness, even 


Dr. Koch is executive secretary of the Board of 
Social Missions of the United Lutheran Church 
and a member of the Lutheran Commission on 
Evangelism. 
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anxiousness, to get at the task. Mr. 
Leiter, a past master at organization, 
together with his efficient secretary, had 
prospect cards arranged and assigned. 
After a brief inspirational talk by the 
guest director, the necessary materials 
were distributed to the visitors and they 
began the visitation. 

On Monday morning I had a confer- 
ence with Mr. Leiter and with Dr. Wil- 
son P. Ard of Trinity Church, Hagers- 
town. I learned that over 50 per cent 
of the visits had been made Sunday 
night, although the reports had not yet 
been tabulated. Every visitor was happy 
to have had an opportunity to serve his 
Lord by bearing witness of Him. 

Monday evening a supper meeting 
was held in a rural parish—Clear 
Springs, Md. Three congregations of 
this parish total 530 confirmed member- 
ships. With the hearty co-operation of 
the three lay chairmen and the pastor, 
72 visitors had been enlisted, of whom 
68 attended the supper meeting. After 


a message of encouragement, they 
started the visitation. 
FELLOWSHIP MEETINGS in selected 


homes of the two rural churches and 
in the social room of the village church 
were arranged for Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday nights. A final account- 
ing was to be given at a supper meeting 
Friday night. Again the workers were 
anxious to start and happy at their op- 
portunity to serve. 

Tuesday evening I met with about 20 
workers at Zion Church, Williamsport, 
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Md., where the Rev. William C. Huddle 
is pastor. Again I met with them as 
they returned from their visits between 
9.30 and 10 o’clock. Although not all 
prospects were “signed up,” the visitors 
were enthusiastic. Many said, “We like 
this. We’re ready to continue our work 
in evangelism.” 

Had I been a “Doubting Thomas” 
when I went to the Hagerstown area 
I would have returned a convert. The 
enthusiasm of those visitors at every 
meeting stirred my heart. Our laymen 
are ready to commend their Saviour to 
others. They can and they will do it 
when they are properly chosen and 
guided. Lay evangelism will put new 
spiritual life into any congregation 
which will give it a fair chance. God is 
using our laymen in making evangelism 
effective in our church. 

Evangelism Visitations are planned in the U.S. 
and Canada according to this schedule: 
January 1949 Georgia, Alabama 


February Maryland, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Florida 

March Mississippi, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee 

April 24-May 6 Minnesota 


Ontario, Quebec 

Nova Scotia 

New York, Northern 
New Jersey, Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Rhode Island 


April 24-May 20 
May 22-June 3 
Sept. 25-Dec. 2. 


October Wisconsin 

Oct. 9-Nov. 23 Ohio 

Oct. 23-Nov. 14 Michigan 

Oct.-Nov. 15 North Dakota, South 
Dakota 

Fall, 1949 lowa 


Western Pennsylvania 

California, Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico 

Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Oregon, 
Washington. 


Jan. 8-Feb. 10, 1950 
Feb. 5-March 3 


Epiphany Season 


North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas 


Post-Easter 


Sept. 17-Dec. 8 Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Southern New Jersey, 
Delaware 

Fall Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado 

November Montana, Idaho 

Dates not Manitoba, Alberta, Sas- 

established katchewan, British 


Columbia 


ReporTS OF REGION NuMBER 1 
Georgia-Alabama: 

Program conducted Jan. 16-28. Re- 
port of visitation in Atlanta and Sa- 
vannah areas. Every congregation in 
these areas participated except two that 
have no pastors. 


Congregations reporting oon 22 
Teams working 2.0.20. ......ul ae 
Calls completed ... . 981 
Decisions “s..5)2.si ee eee 520 
Percentage adults .ccccccccnsscneinne ns AS 
Percentage including children .......... 53 


RESULTS * 
Decisions to transfer membership..... 104 
Decisions to renew membershibp........ 200 
Will receive instruction for mem- 


bership .... Mie apy 
Will enroll in Sunday ohooh pa eit 
Children will be baptized uu. 51 
Maryland: 


Program conducted Jan. 20-Feb. 18. 
Report of instruction meetings for lay 
workers in the areas reported. 


Churches .. Pe ae evil 
Churches iennaseitede eee 2b eee 126 
Pastors present cccsan We, oe tcee 89 
Laymen spresenticsc..c..chnan een 1952 


Statements by Area Leaders 
“The program was. enthusiastically 
received by the congregations. New 
life has come to some of our congrega- 
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tions—and a new vision to some of our 
people and pastors.”—Rrv. Px 
WautperG, Area Director, Savannah, Ga. 

“After two weeks’ work I am con- 
vinced that the pastor is the key man in 
the success of the program. Where he is 
sold on it and has made the proper 
preparation for it, success is assured. 
The people are receptive and ready.”— 


ia 


Rev. Witt1am Curve, Leader, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 

“I had a wonderful experience for 
the Lord in the Westminster and Balti- 
more areas. Wherever I went I was 
heartily received by the men of the 
ULCA, Augustana and American Lu- 
theran Church.”—Rerv. Raymonp E.Lis- 
wortH, Leader, Batesburg, S. C. 


LITTLE DAILY WORRIES are heaven-sent messengers to help you on 
the way home. What would you think of a sailor complaining of the 
wind that bears him homeward? A day spent among these worries is 
a day in God’s school. One might say that the way to make the best 


of them is to make the least of them. 


AnprREW A. BoNAR 


ae 
ANYTHING MORE IMPORTANT? 


THe LUTHERAN Co-operative Evan- 
gelism Program, which is to reach out 
into more than ten thousand congrega- 
tions comprising the National Lutheran 
Council, will accomplish what the Lord 
pleases only if people everywhere fully 
realize that there is no work in the 
whole world quite as important as “wit- 
nessing unto Jesus.” 

Jesus said to his disciples, “You shall 
receive power when the Holy Spirit has 
come upon you; and you shall be my 
witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea 
and in Samaria, and to the end of the 
earth” (Acts 1:8). 

Furthermore, Christ put it like this, 
“Go therefore and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit” (Matthew 28:19). 

In the eyes of Jesus, “witnessing unto 
him,” or bringing people to a conscious- 
ness of their sins and to an acceptance 
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of Jesus Christ as their Lord and Sav- 
iour, is the most important service 
which can be rendered anywhere at 
any time. Through the centuries this 
spirit has prevailed among many of the 
followers of Jesus. 

Countless pastors and members of 
local congregations in all parts of the 
United States and ‘Canada are con- 
vinced that the saving of immortal souls 
is the challenge of this day and of every 
day. The spirit of witnessing, or per- 
sonal evangelism, on the part of people 
and pastors must now become con- 
tagious among the millions of men and 
women who constitute the congrega- 
tions of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. One and all must come to a full 
realization of the fact that the greatest, 
tle most vital, the most important work 
in the world is sharing Christ’ with 
others and doing it in a very personal 
way. —ALFrRED L. GREWE 
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Americans are Still Moving 


By MRS. WILLARD DANIELSON 


The most important thing for people who move into a strange community is to 


look for their church. The churches must be alert to welcome the newcomers 


SINCE WE HAVE LIVED in six different 
communities in the past 12 years, we 
feel that we are a part of America’s 
moving population. Every time we re- 
ceive the notice that we are to be trans- 
ferred, a “sinking feeling” comes over 
us, because it means leaving our friends 
and our church home. However, the 
outlook is brighter when we remember 
that we can find our church and new 
friends in the community to which we 
are moving. 

The relationship between the moving 
family and the church can be seen from 
two points of view. First, let me state 
the part the family can play. Even be- 
fore we move, we look in the church 
year book for the name of the church 
and pastor in the community to which 
we are moving. We also get other in- 
formation such as the size of the con- 
gregation and Sunday school. Imme- 
diately we begin to look forward to at- 
tending that church. 

When we come to the new commu- 
nity, we feel lonesome and lost until we 
attend services in our church. The 
church is a welcome haven for the new 
family! There we feel at home as we 
hear familiar liturgy and hymns and 
confess the creed. The sooner a new 
family finds the church, the sooner it 
loses the lonesome feeling and becomes 
a part of the community. Since it is 
natural to want to be a part of a group, 
this feeling can be satisfied in the 
church. 

By coming to the church, the new 
family can find the kind of people who 
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have congenial social and spiritual in- 
terests. Children of the families in the 
church will be good companions for the 
children of the new family. Members 
of the church can help much by giving 
advice concerning community affairs 
and business life. 


LET’s LOOK at the part that the church 
can play in respect to the new family. 
We shall never forget our disappoint- 
ment when, upon moving to a very 
large city, we didn’t receive a welcome 
in one of our own churches. Although 
we’ attended services for over three 
months, only one or two members ever 
spoke to us. 

The pastor greeted us after the serv- 
ice, but he never calléd.on us in our 
home nor invited us to join the church. 
Needless to say, we didn’t join that 
church but found another where we felt 
welcome. 

There are several ways for the church 
to make the new family welcome, as we 
have found in our experience in dif- 
ferent churches. One of the most ef- 
fective was used in a church which had 
a welcoming committee. Its purpose 
was to visit with strangers as they 
came to the church and to record their 
names, addresses, and church affilia- 
tions. These, in turn, were read during 
the announcements by the pastor who 
extended a gracious welcome to these 
people. 

This had a definite effect on the vis- 
itor as it showed that this church was 
interested in him personally. Then came 
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the follow-up work. The pastor or par- 
ish worker called. Later, members of 
the congregation called too. The new 
family could not but feel welcome. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF THE church can 
play. a large part in helping the new 
family to get acquainted in a social way. 
At the Sunday services there isn’t much 
opportunity for that. The organizations 
can have committees to visit new mem- 
bers of the church and invite them to 
their meetings. In our church there are 
organizations for all members of the 
family: Sunday school, the children’s 


group, junior and senior Luther 
Leagues, Brotherhood, Bible classes, 
young women’s and women’s mission- 
ary societies, and the ladies’ aid. 

The church and its organizations can 
do much to make the new family feel 
that they belong by asking them to do 
some work. The pastor or members 
who call can usually find out what 
members of the new family have done 
previously or in what they are espe- 
cially interested. One surely belongs 
when he has been asked to sing in the 
choir, teach in Sunday school, serve as 
an usher, an officer, or on committees. 


Mennonite Pioneers Find a New Home 


Honest and hard-working refugees from Russia are 


building a new world in a difficult South American section 


THe Gran Cuwaco is a huge, unde- 
veloped area the size of New England. 
The climate, though severe from heat 
and sometimes from drouth, is capable 
of producing the finest cotton, cattle 
and oil-bearing plants, together with 
small grains. This has been proved by 
settlements of Mennonite families who 
have not been deterred by hardship 
from seeking a livelihood where they 
could live in peace and follow their own 
religious ways. 

Factories and machine tools, scarce 
in South America anyway, are not 
found in the Chaco. Small Mennonite 
shops in homes and villages, however, 
make furniture, wagons, shoes and farm 
machinery. Iron and steel for the shops 
are supplied mostly from broken-down 
trucks left over from the Chaco War 
of 1935. 

Always wanderers searching for free- 
dom, many of the present families were 
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victims of the Communist revolution in 
Russia. After leaving Germany in the 
late 18th century when they no longer 
had the freedom promised them by 
Frederick the Great, Mennonites ac- 
cepted an invitation to settle in Russia. 
Some earlier migrated from there, but 
many were caught up in World War II, 
and when the war came to a close, were 
stranded in the various zones of Ger- 
many. 

Thanks to the Mennonite Central 
Committee, with headquarters at Akron, 
Pa., large numbers of these refugees 
have been added to. earlier colonies 
promised freedom by the Paraguayan 
government. 


CLOTHING TO HELP the needy settlers 
has been sent from the United States 
during the last two years. But a major 
boost toward a more balanced economy 
has come from efforts, largely initiated 
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by Dr. Herbert R. Schmidt of Newton, 
Kan., to introduce mills for the extrac- 
tion of vegetable oils. Dr. Schmidt sent 
down the first mill and refinery in 1948, 
and went personally to supervise its 
installation and to do some needed sur- 
gery in the local hospital. 

Now a second mill has been ordered 
for a colony in eastern Paraguay. The 
vegetable oil industry has enormous 
possibilities because of cotton seed and 
potential quantities of peanuts, sun- 
flower seed, castor beans, palm kernel 
_ nuts. 

The settlers have been stimulated to 
other advances. Road improvements 
are going forward. River barges may 
be introduced. Farmers in the United 
States are being urged to donate out- 
moded and discarded horse-drawn farm 
implements. In the Chaco, transport 
proceeds chiefly by horses and oxen, 
with homemade wagons. The setting up 
of canneries and the establishment of a 
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textile mill are under consideration. 


THE “GrEEN HELL” of the Chaco was 
not easy for the Mennonites. Jungle 
had to be cleared. Soils had to be tested. 
Houses had to be built out of jungle 
woods, with little equipment. Not least, 
it was necessary to learn how to get 
along with the Paraguayans and the 
Guarani Indians. Yet in 20 years, the 
colony has in some respects become a 
paradise. The land has been cleared and 
laid out in beautiful little villages. 

Paraguay extracts no taxes from the 
Mennonites. It helps them in their fight 
against grasshoppers and parrots which 
destroy their crops. The Paraguayans 
talk with pride about the accomplish- 
ments of the colony. The new indus- 
tries will speed up the work of building 
a strong economic basis for the future 
life of the colonists, and aid them in 
still further achievements. 


—WORLDOVER PRESS REPORT 


FOREVER AND EVER AND EVER... 
I was about five years old when the word “forever” came to my 


attention. One day while playing in the yard the word came to my 
mind and I began saying it over and over. Then I found myself look- 
ing down the street and trying to see forever and ever and ever. I 
kept this up until my head ached and my eyes blurred. When I could 
not stand it any longer I ran into the house and hid my face in my 
mother’s lap without saying a word. 

Mother knew there was something the matter. In her quiet way 
she let me rest there at her knee. Although this happened many years 
ago I can still feel the contentment which flooded my heart as the 
pain of that “forever” drained away and the comfort of my mother’s 
presence enveloped me. 

That experience has helped me many times to throw myself on 
God and rest in him until some passing storm abates and I find myself 
in the safe harbor of his presence. JENNIE L. OBERLY 
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Ever since the Reformation there has been no Common Service used by all Lutheran churches 


throughout Germany. Each area had its own liturgy. Gradually these liturgies were simplified and 


abbreviated until they did not much resemble the Service used in Luther's time. Especially since 


World War II there has been a liturgical revival, and a Common Service for all Lutherans in Ger- 


many will soon be completed. In some areas Holy Communion is now administered each Sunday. 


Germans are Revising Their Liturgy 


By KARL SILEX 


There is great interest in the postwar German church in securing a liturgy which 


will square up with traditions of the past and also meet the needs of the present 


AFTER THE FIRST WORLD WAR we had 
become aware of the liturgical sins of 
the age of liberalism, along with its the- 
ological sins. The age of science—with 
its belief in continuous human progress 
and faith in the powers of human rea- 
son—had left its mark on the practices 
of worship in the Protestant churches. 

It was almost forgotten that the fath- 
ers of the period of the Augsburg Con- 
fession had felt obliged to defend them- 
selves strongly against the reproach of 
having dropped Holy Communion from 
the weekly church service. Until the 
time of Johann Sebastian Bach the cen- 
tral part of the service each Sunday was 
Holy Communion. It was not until the 
age of rationalism that the “modern” 
service was introduced, without the 
Lord’s Supper. 

During the first war many clergymen 
had been army chaplains. They got in 
close touch with men with whom the 
churches had lost connection in times of 
peace. They observed that soldiers pre- 
ferred a liturgical service. Even Prot- 
estants were more impressed by the 
Catholic mass than by prayer services. 


Dr. Silex, a member of "The Lutheran" staff of 
correspondents in Europe, lives in Stuttgart. 
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Especially those soldiers who had been 
members of the so-called youth move- 
ment asked for liturgical revival. 


LITURGICAL REVIVAL was “in the air.” 
Clergymen and laymen were highly in- 
terested in it after 1918. Three distinct 
currents became evident—1) There was 
the high church movement of Professor 
Friedrich Heiler who was well known 
in the ecumenical world. The aim was 
to restore Lutheran services on tradi- 
tional lines. The influence of the high 
church movement was at first limited 
to small circles. It is still in existence, 
but does not play a leading role today. 

2) The “Singing Movement” had 
started before the war as part of the 
secular youth movement. _German 
youth was fed up with bourgeois ma- 
terialism. They called themselves 
Wandervoegel (migrating birds). They 
went hiking over the hills and in the 
forests, carrying their mandolins and 
other musical instruments, singing ro- 
mantic and medieval songs. This sing- 
ing movement spread within the church 
and influenced church music. The sing- 
ing groups founded the Finkenstein 
Union.. Walter Hensel started singing 
weeks. The great publishing house of 
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the Barenreither Verlag put itself at 
the disposal of the movement. 

The composer Conrad Ameln and the 
theologian Wilhelm Thomas combined 
forces and published collections of old 
church songs for choral singing. A 
whole generation of young composers 
got interested in church music, among 
others Diestler, Curt Thomas, Curt 
Simon, and Peping. 


Pastor Manrenyorz of Hannover, 
one of the leaders of the liturgical 
movement, issued together with Ameln 
and Thomas the Handbook of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church Music. For the 
first time since the sixteenth century 
the grand liturgical and musical 
achievement of the age of the Refor- 
mation was here published, using the 
original texts and music. 

The book is a revelation and created 
a sort of revolution in liturgical circles. 
For it cannot be denied now that the 
liturgies of the nineteenth century had 
been developed along the wrong lines, 
badly copying Roman methods and ne- 
glecting achievements and tendencies 
of the Reformation. 

But it was not enough to go back to 
the Reformation only. Church musi- 
cians in Wurttemberg—known as the 
Alpirsbach Movement—set themselves 
the task to reintroduce the Gregorian 
music and using it for modern liturgical 
purposes (leading man: Buchholz). 

The singing movement is not limited 
to the Protestant churches. The Ro- 
man Catholic church also revived choral 
singing and psalmodic singing. Prot- 
estant church songs, including those by 
Luther, have been taken into the hymn- 
books especially of the Catholic youth. 
The movement is here led by Prof. 
Romano Guardini, Messerschmidt, and 
others. The liturgical musical circles 
of both confessions keep in touch and a 
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sincere co-operation has developed. 


3) THE BERNEUCHEN Movement. After 
1918 a number of young pastors, stu- 
dents, and laymen met at the invitation 
of General von Viebahn at Berneuchen, 
his country estate near Berlin, to dis- 
cuss the problems of the church. They 
took turns conducting the morning 
services and suddenly realized that 
everybody had his own rather indi- 
vidual style. They realized that they 
needed an order for this service. 

Such were the small beginnings of 
the Berneuchen movement which has 
since influenced German church life far 
beyond its own circles. There is hardly 
any church service now conducted in 
Germany which is not in one way or 
another, known or unknown, influenced 
by the Berneuchen movement. 

Among those who attended the first 
Berneuchen meeting was the young 
Pastor Ritter, now church councillor in 
Marburg, editor of the new Order for 
Holy Communion in Protestant 
Churches (Gebete fuer das Jahr der 
Kirche) and the two prayer books, 
“Daily Prayers” (Das Gebet der Tages- 
zeit) and “Prayers for Pastors” (Pfarr- 
gebete). In addition Pastor Ritter has 
now edited the “Prayers for the Hours 
of the Day” (Horen-Gebete) reviving 
the tradition of the ancient church. 

Many other liturgical publications 
have been issued by this circle, the au- 
thors being among others Bishop Wil- 
helm Staehlin of Oldenburg and Rudolf 
Spiecker. 


THE BERNEUCHEN MoveMENt is the ad- 
vance guard of the liturgical move- 
ment. Its background is theological. 
The Berneuchen Service (Berneu- 
chener Dienst) is an organization of 
cells all over Germany. Most members 
are laymen. All members have signed 
a pledge by which they have bound 
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themselves to voluntary church work 
in their congregations, to daily Bible 
readings, and to prayer observance. 

The nucleus of the Berneuchen 
movement is the Evangelical Brother- 
hood of St. Michael (Evangelische 
Michaels-Bruderschaft). This brother- 
hood is organized as a group of persons 
within the church. About half of 600 
members are laymen. In their convents 
Holy Communion is celebrated daily. 
Brothers of St. Michael have reintro- 
duced the sacramental vestments. 

The theological question which they 
put to the church can be stated as: 
“What really is happening at divine 
worship?” The answer of the Brothers 
of St. Michael is contained in Dr. Carl 
Bernhard Ritter’s book “Liturgy as Liv- 
ing Form of the Church” (Lithurgie als 
Lebensform der Kirche). 


In compitine the order for Holy Com- 
munion as contained in “Prayers for 
the Church Year” Dr. Ritter used the 
collects which are traditional in Ger- 
man Lutheran churches. They were 
translated into improved liturgical lan- 
guage. The Roman mass book was also 
useful. 

After the second world war Dr. Hans 
Asmussen, who was then chief execu- 
tive of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many, invited leading liturgical scholars 
to join in an effort to produce an order 
for a Protestant service in the German 
language. Among those present were 
Bishop Staehlin and Dr. Ritter of the 
St. Michael’s brotherhood, and Beck- 
mann and Peter Brunner as the rep- 
resentatives of the liturgical movement 
in Rhineland-Westphalia. 

The meeting took place in 1946 at the 
theological seminary Kupferhammer. 
To the surprise of those attending an 
agreement was reached easily. The re- 
sult was published by Dr. Asmussen in 
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the official publication (Amtsblatt) of 
the EKID. Strictly speaking, Dr. Rit- 
ter’s order is therefore only the work 
of an individual. But it can be said that 
more than a thousand congregations are 
now using it when celebrating Holy 
Communion. 


THE LUTHERAN LirurGicaL Conference 
is headed by Church Councillor Mah- 
renholz of Hannover, the great man in 
German church music. He is one of the 
foremost experts on the problems of 
organ-playing. He made it the task of 
his life to revive hymn singing and litur- 
gical music. 

In January 1949 the first-synod of the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Germany unanimously approved Dr. 
Mahrenholz’s hymnbook as official for 
all Lutheran churches. It was the great 
day of ‘his life. 

The Lutheran Liturgical Conference 
comprises members of all Lutheran 
churches, not only of those in the United 
Lutheran Church. This conference is 
at present in the final stages of prepara- 
tion of a new liturgy. This order for a 
Lutheran Holy Communion will not be 
a mere copy of Dr. Ritter’s. Unlike Dr. 
Ritter who is a pastor of the Marburg 
university church, Mahrenholz is a 
leading member of the church govern- 
ment in Hannover. In co-operation with 
Bishop Hanns Lilje he aims at an order 
which will be approved by the synods 
of all Lutheran churches. 

His progress and his methods are 
therefore fairly conservative. He has 
to take into consideration that the ma- 
jority of students of liturgy are his- 
torically inclined and not always so 
modern-minded as Dr. Ritter who com- 
bines tradition with the meditative and 
creative powers of an _ experienced 
fighter for liturgical renewal. His 
friends compare Dr. Ritter with a horse- 
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man who leads a group of men on foot 
and is rather surprised that the troops 
cannot march as fast as he rides. 

Ritter has taken into his order of 
service much of the excellent material 
contained in the draft of a Lutheran 
church book for Rhineland-Westphalia 
by Beckmann and Brunner. The Mah- 
renholz group has taken much of the 
material collected by the Brothers of 
St. Michael. Part of his work Dr. Ritter 
has based on the historical researches 
of Pastor Kulp in Dortmund. It is in- 
teresting to note that the High Church 
Movement of Prof. Heiler has now pro- 
duced an Order for Holy Communion 
which goes very far in following Dr. 
Ritter’s agenda. The Lectionary which 
the Leipzig Synod has just made ob- 
ligatory for all Lutheran churches-s the 
same lectionary as that contained in 
Dr. Ritter’s book. 


As A RESULT of the struggle of the 
church against the state in the days of 
National Socialism, Lutherans turned 
to the writings of the fathers of the 
Reformation and to the liturgical ad- 
vice given by Luther. Theological stud- 
ies joined forces with the liturgical 
movement, giving it a theological base. 

In 1935 the three Lutheran churches 
of Hannover, Bavaria, and Wurttem- 
berg established a liturgical committee. 
Then the Lutheran Liturgical Confer- 
ence was founded, combining the litur- 
gical efforts of the Lutheran churches 
and of the Lutheran circles which form 
the dominating part of the so-called 
Union Churches. 

This Conference is not an official 
church agency. Its president is Pro- 
fessor Mahrenholz. Regular meetings 
were held during the war. Prominent 
members are Dr. Graff, Hannover; Dean 
Otto Dietz, Bamberg; Bishop D. Knoll, 
Hamburg; Dr. Schanze, Weimer; Dr. 
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Metzger, Stuttgart; Dr. Beckmann, 
Dusseldorf; Dr. Brunner, Heidelberg; 
Dr. Reindell, Linz; Dr. Hanne, Magde- 
burg; Bishop Staehlin, Oldenburg; Dr. 
Ritter, Marburg; Dr. Spiecker, Ham- 
burg. 

The Conference has nearly completed 
a liturgical book for choral singing. A 
special committee of experts for church 
music deals with liturgical singing of 
the pastor before the altar. 


In appiTIoN to this great but still un- 
official Conference there exists now the 
“Liturgical Committee of the VELKD” 
as the official agency of the new United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Ger- 
many. This committee is also presided 
over by Professor Mahrenholz. Its 
members are the same men who repre- 
sent the churches of the VELKD in the 
Lutheran Liturgical Conference. — 

In this way full co-operation is se- 
cured between the Liturgical Confer- 
ence and the Liturgical Committee of 
the VELKD. It can be said that the 
VELKD does not take any steps in litur- 
gical matters without first having de- 
bated them in the Lutheran Liturgical 
Conference. Apart from this the VELKD 
committee has special tasks like prepar- 
ing an order for ordination of pastors. 

The work of the Lutheran Liturgical 
Conference has in the first stage been 
concentrated on the “Propers,” those 
parts of the service which change from 
Sunday to Sunday (Introits, Collects 
...-) It will be more difficult later to 
reach agreement on the rest of the serv- 
ice, that is, the unchanging structure, 
“the Ordinary,” as the liturgical tradi- 
tions of the regional churches differ. 

In the meantime—before a complete 
liturgy can be introduced officially—an 
increasing number of congregations 
make use of the “Ordinary” and “Prop- 
ers” contained in Dr. Ritter’s liturgy. 
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Easter Is the Answer 


By U. S$. LEUPOLD 


Many things seem to happen without any warning. It's only after they happen 


that we realize there were indications of what was ahead. That's true about Easter 


SOMETIMES UNEXPECTED events turn 
out to be less strange and unpredictable 
than they appear at first. Sickness which 
strikes a man im his best years may 
shoricut his activity and nail him down 
on a bed of suffering. It may seem io 
have come most unexpectedly. And yet, 
as the enforced rest gives him time io 
review the preceding weeks and months, 
he will realize the long list of symptoms 
which gave warning of the approaching 
illmess. ...§ War may overiake a couniry 
with unexpected suddenness. But the 
political observer will be able to piece 
together the long train of causes which 
led unavoidably to the outbreak of 
armed hostilities. 

Announcement of a promotion to a 
higher rank and better salary may sur- 
prise the man who is fully busy with 
his work. Looking backward he will 
remember hints and promises by his 
superiors which indicated his proposed 
advancement. 

Similarly, the resurrection of Jesus 
came to his disciples as something ab- 
solutely unforeseen. Yet, when they 
looked back upon his earthly ministry. 
they realized that Easter was the logical 
conclusion toward which every word 
and deed of the Master pointed. 


Arter Goop Frmay nothing had been 
further from their minds than the ex- 
pectation of witnessing the Lord’s vic- 
tory. They were a disillusioned and 
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sadly disappointed group. The future 
lay bleak and grey before them. 

They had seen all their hopes shai- 
tered, and believed their cause lost. For 
fear of sharing their Leader's fate, they 
had gone into hiding behind locked 
doors. They had built around them- 
selves a wall of despair and doubt which 
even the joyous news of Easter could 
hardly penetrate. 

The disciples of Emmaus were too 
much filled with their own misgivings 
and disappointment to recognize the 
Christ So was Mary Magdalene. 
Thomas was not the only doubier. His 
fellow disciples ai first took the reports 
of the women for idle tales. Bui in the 
end, they could no longer deny the 
reality which they had not expected. 

Their doubts disappeared into faith, 
their disappointment inio surprise, their 
despair into confidence, their fear into 
courage, their sadness into joy. And 
they began to see the whole earthly 
ministry of Jesus in a new light. They 
recognized the resurrection as the key- 
stone in the vault of the Kingdom. It 
became to them the code by which they 
might read a message otherwise mys- 
terious and unintelligible. 

As the beam of the torch may light a 
dark road and indicate the direction in 
which it leads, so Easter explained to 
the disciples the strange confidence and 
authority of Jesus which had puzzled 
them so often in Galilee and Jerusalem. 


For JESUS CONSIDERED all life a gift 
from God. To him life was a loan, en- 
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trusted to man, but remaining under the 
care and supervision of God. 

I have a telephone on my desk. With 
it I may reach others beyond the walls 
of my home. It is part of the equipment 
of my study, just as the lamp, the ink- 
well and the books are, and yet in a 
different sense. For, as a matter of fact, 
it is not my own. It remains the prop- 
erty of the telephone company. The 
company is at liberty to remove or cut 
off the instrument on my desk. And if 
it should do this, my connection to the 
beyond would be cut. 


Lire, ACCORDING to Jesus, is like that. 
We often repeat glibly that life is a gift 
of God. It means more than that God 
alone can give and create life, though it 
means also that. It means more than 
that God alone can preserve and keep 
life, true as that may be. The most 
astounding implication of this truth is 
that God can heal or restore human 
life that has been damaged or lost. 

Of course we know that God pre- 
serves life by recreating it at every 
moment. When a little child loses his 
first set of teeth, a new set is ready to 
fill the place. When -a gash has been 
inflicted, new flesh and skin, new sinews 
and veins are provided to restore the 
body. Old cells are constantly replaced. 

But we know also that there is a def- 
inite limit to this process of preserva- 
tion. The second set of teeth, when 
worn out, will not be replaced by a 
third. An eye severely injured or a 
finger cut off will not grow again. Dam- 
age to the body, especially to the more 
important organs, need not be very 
severe before the whole machine will 
break down and stop. The health of the 
body when impaired, is difficult to re- 
store, and when lost is lost forever. 

For this reason most men are des- 
perately concerned about the preser- 
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vation of their bodily life. Other pos- 
sessions can be restored or replaced. 
Men have lost millions worth of goods 
and regained them. But who will re- 
place life when once it is gone? 

People are often blamed for their 
greed to obtain material things. But 
no man wants material goods for their 
own sake. He desires food and clothing, 
shelter and warmth, pleasure and en- 
tertainment for one reason—to fan and 
nourish the flame of life in himself. 

Man is like a person crossing a dark 
forest at night with a lantern in his 
hand. He knows that he can go on only 
as long as the lantern keeps shining. 
But he has no match to light it if it 
should go out. Therefore he is desper- 
ately concerned about the lantern. 

He keeps filling it with oil lest the 
flame should die. He holds it under his 
coat to prevent the wind from blowing 
it out. He tends the wick so it will not 
smoke and choke itself. He carries more 
reserve fuel than he will need. 

Jesus was free of this anxiety be- 
cause he believed that God could light 
the lantern again. Therefore he could 
watch the road more than the lantern. 
He knew God not only as the giver and 
preserver but also as the restorer of 
life. He had confidence in God’s ability 
and willingness to restore eyesight and 
hearing, muscles and sinews, life itself. 


THIS CONFIDENCE was the source of his 
strength and liberty. To seek material 
securities became unnecessary for one 
who believed that God was able to re- 
kindle the flame of life, and himself 
provide the fuel. Faith in the lifegiving 
power of God kept Jesus from the fear 
of want and suffering. 

Was he correct? Was his faith based 
on realities? Or was he the victim of 
fond illusions and hopes too optimistic 
to come true? His disciples were often 
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inclined to believe that he was deluded. 
Like most people they were more con- 
cerned with worrying about the lantern 
than with going ahead on the road. To- 
gether with many Christians then and 
now they placidly accepted the great 
miracle of a man’s fellowship with God 
but balked at the smaller miracle of 
seeing a body raised from the grave. 

Easter vindicated the faith of Jesus. 
God gave life again to one who had lost 
it. It was a truth too great to be fully 
understood. It still is. But without this 
truth the life of Jesus and his teachings 
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would have remained a strange twisting 
of facts. 

The disciples dared to start life all 
over in the light of Easter. Now they 
understood the guiding star of Jesus 
life. Now they could follow him on the 
road of courage, confidence, and liberty. 
Some of their lanterns burned more 
brightly, others more dimly. Some 
burned a long time, others were quickly 
quenched. Bui all this left them un- 
daunted. They knew that for them. as 
for Jesus, God would kindle a new and 
better light. 


“HIS DISCIPLES CAME BY NIGHT” 


EASTER IS SUCH a glorious day of re- 
joicing for us that we cannot realize 
how fearfully confused the 11 disciples 
were on that first Easter morning. One 
reason for their fear is better under- 
stood since the discovery of an inscrip- 
tion at Nazareth a few years ago. The 
inscription, which dates about a.p. 10, 


is written in Greek. It reads : 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPEROR. I desire 
that all sepulechres and tombs which 
have been made out of respect to the 
dead, whether parents, children, or 
relations, shall remain undisturbed 
in perpetuity. Anyone found inter- 
fering with the dead or nefariously 
removing coffins or headstones will 
be prosecuted as an offender against 
divine and human law, for great re- 
spect should be paid to the dead, and 
no one may lawfully disturb them. 
Anyone found guilty of such a crime 
shall be liable to capital punishment 
as a tomb-robber. 


During the time of Jesus, Palestine 
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was under the controi of Rome. This 
inscription shows that the Roman of- 
ficials wanted the dead treated with re- 
spect and dignity. 

Following the Roman custom, this in- 
seription was probably written im both 
Latim and Greek and was posied all 
over Palestine. The disciples probably 
saw this imsecription or a copy of it on 
various occasions. 

Note that those found interfering with 
the dead would he liable to the death 
penalty. When the women brought 
back the imeredible account of the 
empty tomb, “their words seemed to 
them (disciples) as idle tales, and they 
believed them not” (Luke 24:11). Not 
only were the 11 grief-stricken thai 
their leader had been executed. but they 
too would probably be executed as 
temb-robbers! (compare Matthew 28: 
13). How exhilarating and comforting 
were the first words of the risen Lord 
to the 11, “Peace be umto you”! 

Roszeat S_ Kivszy 
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HAPPY EASTER? 
By VIRGINIA VEEDER WESTERVELT 


Happy Easter! How mocking those 
words can be. People who haven’t 
known Jean for long were parading 
new hats and calling gayly but thought- 
lessly, “Happy Easter!” 

This is her story, not mine. I am tell- 
ing it now because so many of us are 
gay, and thoughtless. Many more there 
are who feel that Easter can never be 
“happy” again. 

It was on Easter, two years after Pearl 
Harbor, that Jean’s husband was killed 
in the depths of the jungle. Like so 
many other wives who received that 
telegram from the War Department, 
she refused to believe it at first. I ean 
hear her saying, “It isn’t true, of course. 
I would have known somehow, if it had 
been true.” 
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DeaTH HAD never entered her mind 
on that beautiful Easter day. Lone- 
liness, yes, and longing, and the con- 
stant desire to picture Dave as he would 
be that day, perhaps sitting on a log 
with his cap pushed back, thinking of 
home, of the crowds of people at church, 
and of her. There was no thought of 
violence in Jean’s mind, no hint of that 
advance patrol seeking new paths 
through the jungle, and the sudden 
burst of gunfire from behind silent trees 
which cut down that patrol. 


THERE WAS NOTHING spectacular about 
it; no croix de guerre, just a routine 
job and a bit of bad luck. Many hun- 
dreds of lives have been changed by 
just such “bad luck.” Except that one 
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can’t think of it in those terms anymore. 
Didn’t Jean stuff the pillows into her 
mouth at night to stop the cry of wHy? 

They had so little time together. 
There was much they had planned: the 
house they would never build now, the 
places they would never see together, 
and most of all, the children they would 
never have. ‘Wait till I come back,” he 
had said, and now he would not be back, 
and people were saying, “Happy 
Easter.” 


THERE WAS DISBELIEF and great grief 
and bitterness for a while. Then Jean 
told me that one day, as she was walk- 
ing past the white church in her town, 
a phrase she had heard so many times 
suddenly seared itself across her mind: 
“Let not your heart be troubled; neither 
let it be afraid.” 

The resentment at life’s unpredictable 
cruelty suddenly was no more. It was 
as if Dave himself had spoken to her. 
This has happened, he seemed to say 
with a smile; you don’t know why, but 
I do. I can see the whole pattern of 
your future, and this is but a necessary 


period of pain. In time, your days will 
~ be rich and rewarding. You won’t for- 


get me. 

“Every quiet stream will remind you 
of the night we paddled silently, while 
the moon turned each leaf into mys- 
tery. The enchantment of that night 
and the complete harmony between us 


"may never come again. But two people 


who have ever meant so much to each 
other can never be entirely free from 
their memories. But don’t let them hold 
you back, my dear. Let them strengthen 
you for the life still to be won. Don’t 
let your heart be troubled; neither let 
it be afraid.” 


THAT voIcE has come many times. 
Sometimes it is Dave, speaking with 
the humorous cadence Jean remembers 
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so well. Sometimes it seems to repeat 
the reassuring words of the Master as 
he spoke to his “men of little faith.” But 
now, when Jean is tempted into a mood 
of self pity and anguished rebellion, I 
have seen her dash out of the house, up 
to the ward of the children’s hospital 
for an hour of story telling, or down to 
call on old Mrs. Martin and to bring 
with her life and warmth. 


Ir Is SO OBVIOUS an answer—this do- 
ing for others—and yet it has taken 
Jean several years of frustration and 
groping, to find a workable answer to 
that eternal “Why?” And there are 
countless others like her, who for one 
reason or another, have plunged deep 
into unhappiness and despair. 

Jean used to see, in the Easter pic- 
ture, only the department-store version; 
the emphasis upon hats, clothes, the 
Easter bunny motif, the gay Easter pa- 
rade. And the grieving heart feels no 
part of that gaiety. 

But now, there is a happiness in the 
Easter story. Jean’s Good Friday mood 
of grief has changed into an uplifting 
sense of serenity, an acceptance of what 
is, a faith in what is to come. 


SHE TOLD ME the other day that she 
always thinks of the story of the Resur- 
rection as the coming into the light 
after a great darkness. Dave is nearer 
to her now than he ever was, for he 
can never go further away than her 
own mind. He can be with her at any 
moment, as Christ was with his com- 
panions on the road to Emmaus. 

The words of Jesus, recorded so many 
centuries ago, have been preserved be- 
cause they contained the secret of liv- 
ing life “abundantly.” Jean has found 
her answer in accepting the fact of 
Dave’s death, in affirming her faith in 
his new life, and in living her own life 
abundantly—for others. 
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THANK GOD FOR SPRING 
By BERNICE BROWN 


SPRING IS A BONUS, distributed an- 
nually to all humanity without regard 
to creed, age or economic status. 

It brings out the human heart like 
buds on a tree. I’ve watched it come in 
many places, to many peoples. In any 
language, and to all human beings it 
means the same thing. 

. Up in Alaska, it came stealing 
through my classroom windows in the 
form of a salty breeze off the North 
Pacific. Slyly it whispered to my stu- 
dents, children of fishermen, that it was 
time to close their books and be off 
down the channel in their fathers’ boats. 

I’ve seen it round the toe of the 
Italian boot and comfort the ragged 
children of Rome with the news that 
soon it would not be bad to go barefoot. 
The sun would shine warmly down 
upon the Tiber and warm the cobble- 
stones beneath their toes. 


T’vE SEEN SPRING shining forth in 
brightly blooming flowerpots, placed in 
the windows of homes that were all but 
rubble in devastated France. 

Spring came to Germany as I taught 
the old young children of Dachau a new 
American game, and they and I forgot 
their tragic case histories as we played 
it at an UNRRA camp along the Rhine. 

Spring was pure magic to the chil- 
dren of Chicago’s tenements, who 
basked in its miracle among the sand 
dunes of a camp on Lake Michigan. 

And spring was no less wonderful as 
it crept up Flatbush avenue in Brook- 
lyn. I heard it reflected over and over 
again in the cheery calls of neighbors 
from window to window and in the 
rowdy voices of children at play on 
sunny doorsteps. 
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It comMES LATE to the Idaho ranch 
where my parents live. But with the 
snow hardly off the west meadow, I 
can hear father whistling as he plants 
the rolling hills to wheat, visioning not 
the barren earth of planting but the 
rolling golden acres of harvest. 

Mother says she can't sing. She is too 
shy even to try the hymns at church. 
Yet as she does her yearly carpet-beat- 
ing and window-washing, I’ve heard . 
songs rise joyously to her lips. 

Spring not only brings warmth to the 
world, it brings courage to the human 
heart. Sorrow and despair, and other 
bitter tenants of the soul can be evicted 
by a single joyous croak from an op- 
timistic frog in a near-by pond. 

And have you ever tried to nourish 
a grudge while walking down a country 
lane, or exchange cross words with a 
neighbor under a tree filled with sing- 
ing blackbirds? 

If you haven’t tried, don’t bother. 
It can’t be done. 

Springtime is everybody’s dream 
time. It warms the blood of the old and 
takes their hands and leads them gently 
down lanes where memory is young. 

To the young and fair, spring extends 
an encouraging hand. It dares them to 
yoke up and start a new family unit. 
And they do. 

To children, it’s a pure sample of 
heaven. Freed hoe overshoes, muf- 
flers, and school, they are at liberty to 
run and play and brown in the sun. 


ONLY SOMEONE as wise and as under- 
standing as God could have thought up 
this bonus called sprrnc! And only He 
would think to distribute it at the time 
of year when mankind needs it most. 
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‘Personal Problem Clinic 


Money-raising 

In the women’s organization of our 
church there is a mania for money-mak- 
ing. Rummage sales, “white elephant 
sales,” bazaars, etc., are held to make 
money for our congregation. They give 
only passing attention to missions and the 
need for food and clothing in Europe and 
Asia. To them the important thing is mak- 
ing money for their own congregation. 

My conscience hurts when I see the ener- 
gies of church women selfishly directed to 
themselves when they could do so much 
good for others. They don’t seem to rec- 
ognize that such money-raising methods 
are not in line with God's will. For several 
years I have tried in preaching and advis- 
ing to direct attention away from question- 
able tactics, but I am always met with the 
argument, “Other churches do it.” 

I realize that overcoming these hin- 
drances takes time, but in the years that 
I have been here I have made little prog- 
ress. I don’t want to hurt anybody’s feel- 
ings, but it appears that I have to “take the 
bull by the horns.” I am as anxious as any 
of the ladies to see our church become self- 
supporting and to build a new church. But 
are we being true to our faith in putting 
ourselves first? 


Any way but the right way—that’s the 
practice of some groups. Sales, bazaars, 
minstrel shows, and other varieties of 
circus are a perennial headache for the 
ladies, their families, and the pastor. 
Some people have persuaded themselves 
—mistakenly—that such means are 
necessary, that without them congrega- 
tions would fold up. But there is a more 
wholesome and happy condition in con- 
gregations where these means have been 
foregone in favor of direct giving—the 
scriptural way. 

Educating people to better methods is 
sometimes difficult and slow. Some pas- 
tors have tried and found the opposition 

eso strong and active that they have 
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given up. This is unfortunate, for sell- 
ing and performing for money for the 
church tends to lower its spiritual tone. 
Yet 57 varieties of argument may be 
used to defend the hawking fashion. 

It is frequently argued that the com- 
mercial projects offer social and recre- 
ational outlets for the people. They 
really need fellowship, recreational and 
service activities, but they deserve to 
have them at their best. And they are 
better provided apart from the profit 
motive. Such occasions ought to be pro- 
vided by and for congregations and 
smaller groups, and on a larger scale 
than is usual in churches. But let us 
not get social and recreational activities 
tangled up with the commercial raising 
of funds. 

What to do? (1) If the sentiment for 
better methods is strong enough in a 
congregation, the pastor, council, and 
supporting majority can take a strong 
but courteous stand, and make their 
reasons clear to all dissenters. (2) If 
the congregation’s sentiment is strongly 
in favor of the counter-and-stage 
method, it will be necessary to proceed 
with caution, using “gradualism”—the 
educational route. This may be a long- 
drawn-out affair, but, if the pastor and 
other leaders are diplomatically per- 
sistent, results will probably come in 
due time. For the sake of the longer 
range welfare of the congregation, any 
split ought to be avoided. Incoming 
members ought to be informed in ad- 
vance as to what the policy of the con- 
gregation is, for they are often a con- 
tinuing source of agitation on this mat- 
ter if they come from churches in which 
questionable methods have been used. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
Letters regarding problems to be considered on 
this page may be mailed to Dr. Rudisill at 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Letters from 
readers are edited so that identity of the 
authors is concealed. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


A Guide for a half-hour of home devotion 


A Doctor in Labrador 


CHARLIE SHIVERED as the cold wind 
from the sea swept down on him. But 
still he stood there, leaning forward, 
peering through the twilight. Finally 
he thought he could see something on 
the horizon. He closed his eyes, then 
opened them again. Yes, he could still 
see it. It was the boat. He stayed there 
until he was quite certain, then he raced 
back to the little cabin. 

“Mother! It’s the boat!” 

Charlie’s mother was lying on a cot 
against the farther wall. With an effort 
she raised her head. “You’re sure?” 

“Yes,” nodded Charlie. “I stayed un- 
til I could see the ship coming past the 
island. Surely it must be the doctor.” 

“Oh, it will be the doctor all right,” 
said the poor sick mother. “Nobody but 
our Dr. Grenfell would come up here 
at this time of year.” 


Ir was Dr. GRENFELL’s boat. Soon he 
was in the little home, giving medicine 
to the sick mother. 

‘T’ll stop in when I come back down 
the shore,” promised Dr. Grenfell. “Now 
I must go, for there are other sick peo- 
ple waiting for me on to the north.” 

There were many boys and girls along 
the coast of Labrador who kept a look- 
out for Dr. Grenfell’s boat. The fisher 
folk who lived in this cold part of the 
country had been without a doctor until 
this young Englishman decided that 
he would come to help them. 

But why was he not content to stay 
home in England and be a doctor where 
everything was much more convenient 
and comfortable? Dr. Grenfell early 
decided that religion was “the real ad- 
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venture of life.” He wanted his life to 
be as much like that of Jesus as was 
possible, as though he were walking 
beside Jesus. 

He grew up near the sea and knew 
how brave the fishermen had to be. 
When he learned that the fishermen of 
Labrador needed someone to help them, 
Dr. Grenfell decided that he could best 
follow Jesus by going to help them. 


‘We reap the Bible: The Walk to 
Emmaus. Luke 24:13-35. 


WE sinc a hymn: O Master, let me 
walk with Thee (Parish School Hymnal, 
288). 


O Master, let me walk with Thee 
In lowly paths of service free; 
Tell me Thy secret; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 


Help me the slow of heart to move 

By some clear winning word of love; 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way. 


Teach me Thy patience; still with Thee 

In closer, dearer company, 

In work that keeps faith sweet and 
strong, 

In trust that triumphs over wrong. 


WE pray together: Dear Lord Jesus, 
You had fishermen for your friends. 
Bless all those who go out on the sea, 
and bless the brave people who are their 
doctors and teachers. We like to think 
of walking along a country road with 
you, our dear friend. May we feel that 
you are just that close to us at all times. 
Amen. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE .. . 


THE END OF THE LAW 
By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 7:1-13 


To SOME OF HIS readers Paul seemed 
to be skating on thin ice. Is it not sin- 
ful rebellion against God to say that the 
Law, which expresses his will, is abol- 
ished for the Christian? No, comes the 
Apostle’s answer, for it is God, not Paul, 
who has set the limit of the Law. 

Deliverance from sin means deliver- 
ance from law (any form of religion 
that bases man’s relation to God upon 
human achievement). Paul repeats the 


* idea he used so effectively in Chapter 5, 


that law has power over a man only 
during his lifetime. Death sets the limit 
to law’s jurisdiction. 

This principle Paul illustrates rather 
inadequately. A wife stands under the 
restrictions of marriage law so long as 
her husband lives, but only so long. 
After his death she is free to marry 
another, which, previously, would have 
been a clear violation of both religious 
and secular law. 


PAUL NEEDED AN ILLUSTRATION of one 
being delivered from the law by death 
and then remaining alive, so we can 
understand his choice. Yet we cannot 
but note the lack of ease with which 
this great evangelist uses illustrations 
(the only exceptions are those of the 
soldier and the athlete), as contrasted 
with the grace of our Lord’s teaching. 

The principle requires that the one 
subject to the law die, but in the illus- 
tration not she but her partner dies. 
And in the application (verse 4) it is 
the wife (believer) who dies, rather 
than her husband (the law), although 
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> “spirit.” 


EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


after her death she remarries! The 
illustration bogs down pretty badly— 
but fortunately the truth illustrated is 
clear. And that was Paul’s concern. 

Perhaps Paul thought it would be too 
shocking to say “the law died to you,” 
so he uses the less exact parallel of 
verse 4. In any event, Christ’s death, 
and therefore our death “in Christ,” 
stand between the believer and the 
Law. Now, united with Christ a mar- 
riage is established that is eternal, for 
this husband “is raised from the dead” 
and so “death hath no more dominion 
over him” (6:9). Paul’s point is that 
only the death of the Law permitted 
this new marriage. 

It is natural that this illustration 
should suggest offspring. The new mar- 
riage is fruitful “unto holiness,” just 
as the earlier relation bore fruit of 
another kind (verse 5). 


But pores Paut mean that the believer 
is free from. all law? Many, shocked 
by this, have argued that he is freed 
from the ceremonial but not from the 
moral law. Paul would say, rather, 
that he is free from all law, as law. That 
is, he no longer stands under the system 
of threats and rewards by which law 
operates. His life is controlled by “the 
gift of God” (6:23), of new life. 

Now we are introduced to a highly 
important pair of words, “flesh” and 
Frequently they have been 
misunderstood as reflecting an idea that 
is common in Greek (and in later mo- 
nastic) thought. There “flesh” means 
the material body which is essentially 
evil, and “spirit” described the non- 
material part of man which is naturally 
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good. (In such a system salvation must 
mean deliverance of the “spirit” from 
bondage of the “flesh” ‘and therefore 
involves ascetic practices.) 

Paul’s meaning is very different, 
though his words are the same. “Flesh” 
refers to man as he naturally is, a rebel 
against God and so enmeshed in sin. 
Not just the material part of him, but 
every part of him is evil. That is why 
“the works of the flesh” include such 
mental sins as “hatred, variance, emula- 
tions, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
envyings” together with “adultery, for- 
nication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
. . . murders, drunkenness, revellings” 
(Galatians 5:19-21). “Spirit,” on the 
other hand, describes the “new man” 
who is “in Christ.” 


THE OLD MAN, under sin and law, ex- 
perienced sure tragedy. And it came 
not “in spite of” that law, but “because 
of” it. It stirs up evil, instead of elimi- 
nating it. 

But to the Christian this belongs to 
the past. The law had jurisdiction over 
the old nature of sin, and when it died 
the power of law came to an end. Paul 
is careful to point out quickly that this 
is not libertinism. The purpose of this 
deliverance is “that we should serve.” 

Such a close relationship between sin 
and the Law might easily lead to the 
conclusion that they are _ identical 
(verse 5). But this Paul rejects with 
horror. The Law is neither itself sin nor 
the cause of sin. Sin is already present, 
before the Law comes, but it is then 
revealed clearly, its protective cloak 
torn away. 

The self-deception by which we ex- 
cuse ourselves while accusing others 
becomes impossible to maintain. Yet 
the Law is without power, a fact proved 
by man’s (and even the believer’s) con- 
tinuance in sin. 
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ACTUALLY THE LAw furnishes oppor- 
tunity and provocation. The command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not covet,” illustrates 
this. “Lust” here means every unlaw- 
ful desire, not only sexual passion. The 
Law reveals its existence but also af- 
fords it a new “base of operations” (a 
military term is used), since stolen 
fruit always has a special flavor. All 
our self-seeking and self-pleasing ten- 
dencies are strengthened although be- 
fore the commandment they were dor- 
mant and asleep. 

This condition of ignorance (though 
not of innocence) was agreeable, but 
destined to be rudely destroyed. Sin 
had to be taken seriously when it was 
stirred up by the Law. Our deadly 
disease showed its nature clearly. The 
commandment was purposed to show 
the nature and will of God, but our sin 
kept it from being a way to life. Dis- 
obeyed, it became the “minister of 
death” (II Cor. 3:7). “It is as if an in- 
curable disease should be stirred up to 
more by a wholesome medicine,” says 
Calvin. The Law is good, but... 


Six “secuimLes” (the word suggests 
Eve’s temptation in Gen. 3:13) us by 
offering happiness, freedom and life but 
giving only death (which comes through 
the Law!). Thus sin kills us off, bring- 
ing us to utter doom and despair. 

The Law is cleared of the accusation. 
As a whole and in every part it belongs 
to God, is the standard of his will and 
is intended to be helpful (Deut. 6:24). 
How then, Calvin asks, should we “reap 
nothing but death from so singular a 
benefit of God”? Sin turns an intended 
blessing into a curse. Our wickedness 
causes us to abuse the Law to our own 
destruction. 

Yet even this does not negate God’s 
purpose, for so the desire for deliver- 
ance is aroused in us. 
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BOOKS 


Testimony 


The Seven Ways of Sorrow. By Alvin E. Wag- 
ner and W. G. Polack. Concordia. I15 pages. 
$1.50. 

This is the 1949 offering of what has be- 
come an annual publication by Concordia 
of two series of Lenten sermons in one 
volume. The first series follows Jesus on 
the Via Dolorosa from the upper room to 
Calvary. It is well conceived, heartwarm- 
ing, biblical, and well composed. 

The second series is based on outstanding 
Lenten hymns. Doctrinal and devotional 
treatment is excellent. Though such a 
series may become now and then the an- 
swer to the problem of developing a dif- 
ferent treatment for the sermons during 
the midweek services of Lent, it does not 
seem an eminently satisfactory answer. 
This is evident at. once in considering how 
ponderous ‘the treatment of a hymn of 13 
stanzas does become. 

We may classify this book as profitable 
especially for devotional reading during 
Lent. The testimony to the Christ and to 
the Cross is not hidden or uncertain. 

Witrriep TAPPERT 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


About Bells 


Chimes and Electronic Carillons. By Paul D. 
Peery. John Day Company. $3.75. 

The author is one of the six sons of the 
late Dr. R. B. Peery, Lutheran missionary 
in Japan. While a cadet at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point he 
played the chapel chimes. He has played 
all the recitals on the Balboa Park Carillon 
and numerous recitals on other carillons 
in California. There are now on sale 
throughout the country a series of phono- 
graph records prepared by Mr. Peery and 
issued by “Sacred Records” of Hollywood. 

In his book Mr. Peery presents simply 
and in most readable style an account of 
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bells and bell-ringing. Near the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century bell-founders 
in Belgium and the Netherlands began to 
tune bells to musical notes. As the years 
passed, more complicated systems of play- 
ing were introduced so that bell-ringing 
became a difficult art. The bells were rung 
to announce church services, or the time 
of day, or the breaking out of fire, or an 
important national occasion such as a vic- 
tory or a general thanksgiving, or a mar- 
riage or birth in the royal family. 

The book is generously illustrated with 
pictures of consoles, keyboards and details 
of construction. It includes a description 
of appropriate music, arrangements of 
hymns, lists of procurable music for caril- 
lons, and a bibliography. It is valuable 
for the carillon player, for the minister 
and church council interested in the pur- 
chase of a carillon, and for those who listen. 

Esie SINGMASTER LEWARS 

Gettysburg, Pa. 


Influencing People 


’ You Can Change the World! By James 
Keller. Longmans, Green. 387 pages. $3. 

This is more than a book; it is the report 
of a movement. Born of the conviction 
that, if a small band of Communists could 
make an impression upon American life, 
the much larger band of Christians (and 
in this book Roman Catholics) should make 
an even stronger impression, Keller started 
the Christopher Movement. 

Without any formal organization, the 
movement has spread. It encourages peo- 
ple to enter fields of work where they can 
influence public opinion and trends in a 
Christian direction. Specifically four fields 
are suggested: education, government, la- 
bor-management relations, and publicity. 

The Christopher Movement attempts to 
match the communistic movement, differ- 
ing from it only in purpose. It has long 
been recognized that Communism and Ro- 
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manism, while being bitterest enemies, 
have much in common. The fault here is 
that no alternative to Communism is en- 
visioned save Roman Catholicism. The 
choice is always between Moscow and 
Rome. 

In this book, there are many fine sugges- 
tions for the Christian layman who wishes 
to make his Christianity alive and vocal. 
We can agree with the author when he 
pillories the common indifference to civic 
and moral conditions. We can accept his 
basic assertion that Christian people can 
and should do something about it. We can 
even go part way with some of the cures 
suggested. Unfortunately the basically 
sound material has been distorted by a 
Roman bias. Ernest E. MILier 

Center Square, Pa. 


Immortality 


This Life and the Next. By P. T. Forsyth. Pil- 
grim Press. I}1 pages. $2. 

This little volume is a reprint of a work 
written during the first world war. As the 
book, however, turns around a considera- 
tion of how the next life affects this life, 
it ought to have perennial interest. 

For the thought of death bringing as it 
does an uncertainty may give both dignity 
and meaning to the life we now live. For 
that reason, the author is convinced when 
the belief in immortality wanes, there fol- 
lows a certain levity about death, judg- 
ment, and the soul. 

And from this conviction this book has 
been written that, with a surer grasp on 
the hope of life eternal, our life here will 
be richer and of greater purpose. The very 
fact that this book has been brought again 
before the public after these many years 
is an evidence of its worth and value. 

Philadelphia, Pa. BensamMin Lorz 


“The Quest” Again 


The Quest of the Historical Jesus. By Albert 
Schweitzer. Macmillan. 413 pages. $5. 

Forty years ago this book came like a 
heavy explosive in the theological world. 
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It has been characteristic of Schweitzer to 
be the challenger: to take positions at ex- 
treme variance from those generally held. 
In “The Quest” he reviewed in vivid fash- 
ion the evidence regarding the Messianic 
self-consciousness of Jesus. This subject 
had been ignored by early twentieth-cen- 
tury scholars of whom Adolf Harnack was 
typical. Schweitzer’s book may have been 
the stiffest blow in the destruction of 
“modernism.” 

Due to the steadily growing interest in 
Schweitzer, various publishers have been 
reprinting his old books in recent months, 
as well as offering new biographical and 
critical studies of this amazing genius. 
This volume is a reprint of the 1910 edi- 
tion, now once more made available be- 
cause time has established it as a classic. 


On the Edge of the Primeval Forest, and 
More from the Primeval Forest. By Albert 
Schweitzer. Macmillan. 222 pages. $4.50. 

Two of the Schweitzer autobiographical 
books describing his life as a medical mis- 
sionary in French Equatorial Africa are 
brought together in this volume. The first 
was published in 1922, the second in 1931. 
They are as freshly interesting as when 
first published, a great man’s quiet story 
of his own work, and full of sharp detail 
about the people among whom he has lived. 

The visit to America which Dr. Schweit- 
zer, now 72 years old, plans for this sum- 
mer will no doubt increase the number of 
people who call him “the greatest Chris- 
tian in the world today.” 


Religion in the Kitchen 

More Food for the Body and Soul. Moody 
Press. 128 pages. $1.50. 

This is a cookbook on even-numbered 
pages and a book of devotions on the odd- 
numbered. A woman can learn how to 
make chocolate nut loaf cake (prize-win- 
ning recipe) on page 62, and iook across 
to page 63 where she finds “God’s plan for 
you.” As a means of bringing religion into 
the kitchen, this should prove more help- 
ful to the housewife than a radio bringing 
the soap opera while she mixes cake. 
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TH FORMER STAFF ASSOCIATES 


. recent reunion renews routine 


Carthage Reunion 
When Dr. Gould Wickey, 


executive secretary of the 
Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church, 
addressed a faculty meet- 
ing at Carthage College in 
the interests of Christian 
Higher Education Year, he 
found the front rows oc- 
cupied by three of his staff 
members when he was 
Carthage’s president from 
1926 through 1929. 

They are (see cut) left to 
right, back row: Miss Pearl 
Goeller, registrar; President 
Erland Nelson; front row: 
Chaplain Harold E. Bern- 
hard (freshman during Dr. 
Wickey’s last year as Car- 
thage prexy); Miss Emily 
C. Pennock, languages; and 
William C. Krauss, busi- 
ness manager. 


Wrong Man 

An unidentified reporter 
for The Midland, Midland 
College campus weekly, was 
just completing an inter- 
view with President W. P. 
Hieronymus and prepared 
to take his departure. 

“You have a fine little 
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daughter,” remarked the 
president. 
“What!” exclaimed the 


startled student. 

“Your daughter. I under- 
stand she’s a well-behaved 
child.” 

“You must have me con- 
fused with someone else,” 
muttered the undergrad- 


uate, edging toward the 
door. 

“You’re married, aren’t 
you?” 

“No sir!” 

“Oh, oh!” said President 
Hieronymus. “I must be 
mistaken!” 


Exit, one red-faced and 
badly shaken Midland re- 
porter. 


In Network Groove 
For the third time this 


season, the Hartwick Col- 
lege Radio Choir presented 
a coast-to-coast broadcast 
over the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System. Under the di- 
rection of Dr. Frederic Fay 
Swift, the Radio Choir 
joined the Men’s Glee Club 
under Prof. Dale Patton in 
a half-hour concert from 
the studios of Station 


WDOS, in Oneonta, N. Y. 

A fourth program was 
aired over WGY-WGFM 
on March 26. 

The choir has achieved 
distinction with a musical 
styling similar to that of 
Fred Waring, Lynn Murray 
and Robert Shaw. 


TU Commencement 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, 


pastor of Reformation 
Church, Washington, D. C., 
and chaplain for the 1948 
convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, will be the principal 
speaker at Commencement 
exercises of the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn., this June. 

Also on the speakers’ ros- 
trum will be another well- 
known ULCA leader, Dr. 
Cloide Brehm, president of 
the university and member 
of the Board of Education 
of the ULCA. 


SPEAKER BLACKWELDER 


. .. not alone 
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H. SHERMAN OBERLY 
. - « going South 


Oberly Heads Roanoke 
The last of what had been 


four vacancies existing in 
the presidencies of ULCA 
colleges has been filled. Dr. 
H. Sherman Oberly, dean 
of admissions at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 
has been named president 
of Roanoke College, Salem, 
Virginia. 

Dr. Oberly will assume 
his new post July 1, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Charles J. 
Smith, who has headed the 
108-year-old Lutheran col- 
lege for almost 29 years. 

In electing the Penn dean, 
the board of trustees cre- 
ated a new office—Provost 
—for Dr, Smith had indi- 
cated a strong desire that 
he remain closely con- 
nected with the college. 

As provost, “Dr, Charlie” 
as he is _ affectionately 
known throughout South- 
west Virginia, will be on 
indefinite tenure. His 
duties will lie in the field of 
public relations, “with spe- 
cial emphasis on strength- 
ening the permanent finan- 
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cial structure of Roanoke 
College, and with the mu- 
tual understanding that this 
work shall be done by such 
methods and at such times 
as Dr. Smith, in all the cir- 
cumstances, deems best.” 

The new president is a 
graduate of Muhlenberg 
College in 1920 from which 
he received the degree of 
doctor of letters in 1948. He 
also has an M.A. and Ph.D. 
from Penn. He began his 
teaching career as assistant 
instructor in psychology in 
1920 at Penn, served suc- 
cessively as instructor, as- 
sistant and associate pro- 
fessor in that subject. In 
1926 he became assistant to 
the director of admissions, 
was appointed associate di- 
rector 10 years later and 
assumed his present post 
in 739. 

He is the author of arti- 
cles and papers in the field 
of experimental psychology, 
and brings to his new posi- 
tion an approach benefited 
by his scientific background. 
He is married, has a son 
and daughter and three 
grandchildren. 

An active layman, Dr. 
Oberly is a member of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment. He is a son of the 
late Rev. and Mrs. Frank 
C. Oberly, and a brother of 
“ULCA Missionary Robert 
Oberly, and is a member of 
Holy Communion Church, 
Philadelphia. 

A member of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Associa- 
tion, he has served on its 
board of directors and has 
also been an officer. He 
holds membership in the 


American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, is a 
member of Sigma Xi, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Alpha Tau 
Omega and of the Friars 
Society at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Fray fo Marion 
The Rev. John H, Fray, 


prominent Virginia Synod 
clergyman and pastor of the 
Shepherdstown (W. Va.) 
parish, has been elected 
president of Marion Col- 
lege, the only ULCA junior 
college, located in southwest 
Virginia. He will succeed 
the Rev. Henry Eyster Horn 
and will assume his new 
duties June 15. 

A graduate of Roanoke 
College in 1921, the new 
prexy was assistant prin- 
cipal and athletic director 
for Cape Charles High 
School in Cape Charles, 
Va., until 1923 when he be- 
came principal of Madison 
High School: 

In 1928 he entered Phila- 


PRESIDENT FRAY 


. .. teaching wasn't new 
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delphia Seminary and was 
ordained in 1931 following 
his graduation. He has done 
graduate work at Gettys- 
burg Seminary. He has 
been pastor of the Shep- 
herdstown parish since ’31. 

Active in the work of the 
Virginia Synod, President- 
elect Fray has been dean 
of Massanetta Summer As- 
sembly, a member of the 
Executive Council of the 


Virginia Synod, a member - 


of the Knubel-Miller lec- 
ture committee of the 
United Lutheran Church. 
For the past 16 years he has 
been a member of the board 
of trustees of Roanoke Col- 
lege. In his community, he 
is a charter member and the 
first president of the Shep- 
herdstown Men’s Club, has 
been scoutmaster of troops 
in Madison and Shepherds- 
town. He is married and 
has three children. 


Memorial Auditorium 
Over 100 business and 


professional men of Hick- 
ory, N. C., have signed a 
petition to the board of 
trustees of Lenoir Rhyne 
College requesting that the 
proposed new auditorium 
to be erected on the cam- 
pus be dedicated as “The 
Dr. P. E. Monroe Memorial 
Auditorium” in honor of 
the Lenoir Rhyne president 
who retires this June. 

The resolution was pre- 
sented by Max R. Steelman, 
executive secretary of the 
Hickory Chamber of Com- 
merce and Donald S&S. 
Menzies, businessman who 
secured many of the sig- 
natures. 
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Briefly Speaking 


“Double Discipleship” means more to members of 
St. Paul’s Church, Waukegan, IIl., than a double- 
worded phrase. The congregation was the first in 
Illinois Synod to double its apportionment in 1948; 
its attendance is now double that of a year ago; a 
double budget was oversubscribed during the Every 
Member Visitation; Sunday offerings have more 
than doubled (250 per cent) over previous years. 
To date, members have contributed two-thirds of the 
double apportionment goal for 1949. 


When Dayton's (O.) new television station 
opened recently, included on the inaugural telecast 
was Episcopal Rector Philip Porter, of Christ Church. 
The rector had only words of praise for the new 
medium of communication. It was the first influence 
in a generation, he believed, that would strengthen 
the home, bring members of the family back to the 
living room. 


Recently Radio Station WOR in New York, invited 
listeners to submit opinions on the subject of the 
Federal Government setting up $100 pensions for 
everyone over 60. Winner of the contest was Dr. 
Ralph C. Robinson, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Spring Grove, who received an encyclopedia set 
worth $250. Several years ago, the pastor won a 
similar radio contest, got a $700 deep freeze unit 
and a free trip to New York to prove it. 


Once each year, all male members of Zion 
Church, Bagley, Wis., enjoy an all-day Wood Cut- 
ting Bee. From early morn until dusk the men are 
in the northwest woods getting firewood for the 
church stove. Meals are carried along. Pastor 
M. W. Peterson says the fellowship engendered that 
day at the Bee lasts all year. So does the wood. 


Sickness recently prevented Pastor Herbert N. 
Gibney from conducting three services in his Sau- 
gerties, N. Y., pastorate, so four laymen came to his 
rescue. Bill Daum read the pastor’s sermon at the 
morning service (he was informed of his pastor’s 
illness moments before the service started); Bernard 
Belden conducted an afternoon service so well one 
visitor wanted to know where he “usually preached” 
and Glen Genthner, Jr., and Don Fellows assumed 
responsibility for the Vespers. 


OCCASIONS 


Milwaukee Cornerstone 
With Northwest Synod 


Field Missionary Dwight 
Shelhart organizing his 
newest “Palm Sunday Mis- 
sion” (see THe LUTHERAN, 
March 23, 1949), tremen- 
dous progress was reported 
from last year’s project— 
Gethsemane Church, Mil- 
waukee (THe LUTHERAN, 
December 22, 1948). 

Less than a year after its 
organization, the corner- 
stone for the new mission 
church was laid last month 
(see cut). Participating in 
the service were, left to 
right: Northwest Synod 
President Paul Bishop, 
Councilman O. Mickelson, 
the Rev. V. K. Wrigley, 
Field Missionary Dwight 
Shelhart. 

Organized March 22, 1948, 
with 116 charter members, 
the congregation now num- 
bers 136. 


New York Retreat 
The third annual Lu- 


theran Laymen’s Retreat at 
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WITHIN A YEAR, A CORNERSTONE 


. . someone had been busy 


Chautauqua, N. Y., will be 
held April 29-May 1 with 
Thiel College President 
William F. Zimmerman and 
National Lutheran Council 
Public Relations Director 
Carl Lund-quist; and Lay- 
man-Engineer Uvan Bru- 
magim as leaders. 

Sessions will be held in 
Smith Memorial Library. 
Reservations are secured 
through the Rev. Edward 
K. Rogers, 211 East Street, 
Warren, Pa. 


Chicago Stained Glass 

Unusual stained-glass 
windows recently installed 
in Unity Church, Chicago, 
Ill, portray the Life of 
Christ. The central window 
depicts the major events of 
His life. On the right, the 
early boyhood and youth 
are shown, and the left 
window deals with the 
ministry of the Lord. 

The central window was 
given by the congregation 
in memory and in honor of 


the servicemen and women 
who served in World War 
Il; the others were pre- 
sented as memorials by 
members. The Rev. Millard 
H. Stiles is pastor. 


June Anniversary 
Two months from now, 


members of Redeemer 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
will observe the 20th an- 
niversary of the dedication 
of their church. They will 
climax the observance by 
dedicating more than 
$25,000 worth of improve- 
ments recently completed. 

Thirty-seven stained glass 
windows will be dedicated, 
one of them a chancel win- 
dow installed by the con- 
gregation in honor of Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Franklin Mar- 
latte, who have served the 
community and church for 
29 years. 

The 10 ambulatory win- 
dows have small medallion 
centers set within intricate 
grisaille in which scenes 
in the life of Christ are 
shown. In the 16 larger 
clerestory windows above, 
etched Christian symbols 
are centered in rich and 
colorful pattern represent- 
ing the Sacraments, St. 
Paul, Isaiah, and the 12 
apostles; symbols in the 
tower windows stand for 
the Christian virtues of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
Both the large chancel win- 
dow and the facade window 
are of unusual design and 
beauty. The chancel win- 
dow symbolizes the Holy 
Trinity in its three panels: 
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Creation, The Resurrection, 
and Pentecost. The facade 
window records Lutheran 
history in its four panels, 
in the figures of Gustavus 
Adolphus, Luther, Mel- 
anchthon, and Muhlenberg, 
beneath each of which are 
smaller panels showing 
phases of their work. 
Other building improve- 
ments consist of the place- 
ment of four hand-carved 
pulpit chairs, extensive 
cabinet work for the use of 
the Sunday school, new 
Sunday school memorial al- 
tar with cross and candle- 
sticks, and new Sunday 
school chancel hangings, 
acoustic ceiling of assem- 
bly room, new lighting sys- 
tem throughout, renovation 
of the heating plant, deco- 
ration of the entire build- 
ing, and completion of the 
installation of the congre- 
gation’s $40,000 organ. 


200 Pay $70,000 


Members of Mt. Lebanon 
United Church, in suburban 
Pittsburgh, Pa. have put 
down a big load—payment 
of a $70,000 mortgage. 

Behind the mortgage- 
burning service held re- 
cently (see cut) lay many 
dark days of over-shadow- 
ing debt when less than 200 
communicant members 
faced the responsibility of 
reducing the indebtedness. 

Although the members 
and Pastor J. Bender Miller 
worked hard to whittle the 
huge sum, responsibilities 
to the church at large did 
not suffer. During the years 
of the greatest advance- 
ment, the congregation 
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never failed to pay its ap- 
portionment in full. It al- 
ways paid its quota on Lu- 
theran World Action and 
has supported the projects 
of the synod and the ULCA. 
Benevolent giving in the 
last five years totaled close 
to $25,000. 

Today, the congregation 
numbers 475 communicant 
members and is facing an- 
other problem—relocating 
and building an entirely 
new church plant. 


Grace System 
Since 1919, all contribu- 


tions by congregations of 
the Northwest Synod have 
been made under the Grace 
System of voluntary giving. 
No set quotas or exacting 
apportionments are dis- 
tributed. 

Recently, J. K. Jensen, 
former synodical treasurer 
who served the Northwest 
Synod for 35 years, made a 
survey of giving by ULC 
congregations in that sec- 
tion of the ULCA. “These 
figures,’ he said, “more 


MORTGAGE BURNING AT MT. LEBANON 


than justify the Grace sys- 
tem of giving adopted many 
years ago by the synod.” 
Ee aes S$) 6,175 
29,449 


1912 (+) 
1919 (*) 


102,676 
119,239 
171,816 
208,191 
277,200 
399,762 
448 696 
513,164 
}—Before the Grace System 
*_Year system was adopted 

Since ’21 the synod has 
contributed over $967,000 to 
the Northwestern Seminary 
in Minneapolis; since 41 it 
has given nearly $500,000 to 
Lutheran World Action. 

Mr. Jensen foresees the 
time when total contribu- 
tions for benevolence and 
church-approved specials 
will total $1,000,000. 


. . one heavy burden lifted 
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WELFARE 


WISCONSIN'S FIRST DP FAMILY 


. seeking warmth, clothing, food 


Wisconsin Happiness 
The first Lutheran Dis- 


placed Persons for Wiscon- 
sin have arrived. 

A tired but smiling Lith- 
uanian family of five (see 
cut) are now in Roberts, in 
St. Croix County. 

Arriving in Milwaukee, 
they were met by Resettle- 
ment Director Werner 
Spiegel (right) of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Society of 
Wisconsin. For a moment 
they posed for the photog- 
rapher—left to right: Har- 
oldas, 18; Irena, 15; Mrs. 
and Mr. Ernstas Zalavi- 
cius, and Elfryda, 13. 

The Zalaviciuses came 
from Camp Hanau, near 
Frankfurt am Main, in the 
American zone of Germany 
where they lived from June 
6, 1945, until this past Feb- 
ruary. Under terms of the 
National Resettlement Act, 
they then began their long 
trip to Wisconsin. 

“We are here because of 
God’s protection,” the fa- 
ther told Mr. Spiegel. “We 
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fled from Lithuania when 
the Russians came in 1944, 
My father and two brothers 
were killed. We loaded our 
belongings into a wagon 
and traveled west into Ger- 
many ahead of the Russian 
advance. My wife barely 
escaped death when a bul- 
let passed through her hat, 
and on another occasion a 
hand grenade exploded in 
the wagon, but no one was 
injured,” he said. 

The family wandered 
through Germany until 
they were given a room 
with two other families in 
Camp Hanau, shortly after 
the close of the war. There 
Mr. Zalavicius completed 
training courses in radio 
technology, dairying, sales- 
manship and truck driving. 

“‘T realize adjustments 
will be necessary, but the 
things I want to achieve in 
America are a home for my 
family, warmth, clothing 
and food,” Zalavicius con- 
tinued. “I hope someday to 
own my own home.” 


Life began anew for them 
when they boarded the Ma- 
rine Shark for the ocean 
journey to the States. 
“Everything was clean and 
orderly and we had enough 
to eat,” he told Mr. Spiegel. 

Mr. Zalavicius speaks 
Russian, Polish, Latvian, 
Lithuanian and German. 
He said he hopes to be able 
to add English to the list in 
the near future. He and 
Mrs. Zalavicius were en- 
thusiastic when they 
learned their children 
would be allowed to attend 
school in Wisconsin. 


New York Council 
In addition to taking care 


of regular visits and emer- 
gency ministrations in 71 
hospitals, prisons and homes 
throughout metropolitan 
New York City, the Lu- 
theran Welfare Council has 
become bariker-investor for 
seamen, 

Last year, Council re- 
ports show, one of the 
Brooklyn seamen’s agencies 
handled nearly $1,400,000 in 
money deposited by sailors 
for safekeeping. Seven such 
agencies were maintained 
in 1948 at a cost to the 
Council of $142,730. 

Besides _ institutional 
chaplaincy work, the Coun- 
cil—as the joint agent for 
28 Lutheran welfare agen- 
cies—maintains depart- 
ments for child welfare, 
care of the aged, seamen, 
family service and hos- 
pitals, 

The - Metropolitan Re- 
settlement Service directed 
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by the Council reported 434 
job assurances in over a 
dozen areas of the metro- 
politan district. 

Dr. William G. Boom- 
hower is president, Henry 
Pleus, treasurer, and Dr. 
Ambrose Hering is execu- 
tive secretary of the Coun- 
cil, with headquarters in 
the United Charities Build- 
ing, New York 10. 


Los Angeles Guild 


When members of the 
Lutheran Women’s Welfare 
Guild, auxiliary of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Council of 
Southern California, met 
last month, a young Lat- 
vian DP, Valentin Miska, 
was the principal speaker. 

Valentin, who has been 
in Los Angeles for almost 
a year working, studying 
English at night school, 
made quite an impression— 
especially when he was 
asked “Why did you choose 
California for your new 
home?” 

“T wanted to live in a 
place that had sub-tropical 
climate” was his reply. 

Dr. Frederick A. Smith, 
executive secretary of the 
Council, issued a challenge 
following the young DP’s 
remarks. “Unite a family 
by securing work for this 
young man’s_ brother-in- 
law! This will bring his 
mother, sister and two 
nieces to our country, much 
happiness for all!” 

A few of the Guild mem- 
bers had never met a Dis- 
placed Person before. Upon 
leaving, one said, “Now I 
can go home and tell my 
family I saw a real DP!” 
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Reading Meets DPs 

Officers and teachers of 
Trinity Church school, 
Reading, Pa. had just 
started discussion of John 
C. Bennett’s Christianity 
and Communism, when Dr. 
and Mrs. Gustav Wiencke 
(he is editor of The Parish 
School) and two friends 
entered the hall. 

Introductions were made, 
and suddenly the whole 
discussion of Christianity 
versus Communism seemed 
rather superficial, for the 
visitors (see cut) were a 
Latvian couple—Zenta and 
Mrs. Lie pins h—just re- 
cently arrived after a six- 
year flight from their home- 
land. 

It became evident that 
the Latvians would be will- 


ing, through Interpreter 
Wiencke, to discuss their 
experiences. 


Their hosts found that 
Liepinsh had been a school- 
teacher, his wife a kinder- 
garten instructor. Both had 
arrived aboard the Marine 
Flasher from Europe where 
they had spent too much 
time in DP camps. There 


READING GREETS THE LIEPINSHES (right) 


they had lived with 10 
others in quarters large 
enough for two, cooking 
under intolerable condi- 
tions. 

Children? “They are sick; 
they don’t have enough 
food. There aren’t enough 
medicines; their life is dark 
and the future sheds no 
light.” 

A Trinity member, a doc- 
tor, wanted to know about 
nutrition; a clothing manu- 
facturer wanted data on 
clothes; a lawyer desired 
more knowledge on reports 
which had to be filled out. 
Others wanted to know how 
many Communists were in 
Latvia before Russia took 
over—the answer was 
startling: one-fourth of one 
per cent! 

All Reading was inter- 
ested in one question— 
“How did the Liepinshes 
like America?” The an- 
swer came later in the 
week: during her first trip 
through a Reading super- 
market, Mrs. Liepinsh ex- 
claimed, “America—it’s 
something like Paradise!” 

Reading was pleased! 


. .. interested questions; warm answers 
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Work Begun on Synod’s New Home 
For President Dwight F. Putman 


By Grorce E. WHETSTONE 


Harrispurc—Work began in mid-March 
on the new home for the president of the 
Central Pennsylvania 
H Synod, Dr. Dwight F. 
Pennsylvania Putman. Authorized by 
synod last May, the home is to be erected 
on a plot of ground adjacent to the Church 
House at 2600 North Third Street, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

THe THANK You Tratn from France, gift 
to the people of Pennsylvania in apprecia- 
tion for their part in the Friendship Train, 
was officially received at the State Capitol 
Feb. 16 with appropriate ceremonies in 
which Mrs. James Duff, wife of the gov- 
ernor, cut the ribbons opening the exhibit, 
and Dr. Joseph Krout, secretary of synod, 
pronounced the benediction. 

AN AUDIO-VISUAL AIDs institute was held 
in Harrisburg in St. Michael’s Church for 
the instruction of pastors, teachers, and 
others responsible for Christian education 
March 3, 10, and 17. Principal speakers for 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


at 
St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN EF. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A. M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 

(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


the three sessions were the Rev. George B. 
Ammon of the Parish and Church School 
Board, the Rev. Oscar J. Rumpf, director 
of the bureau of Audio-Visual Aids of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, and the 
Rev. George B. Ahn, Jr., director in the 
same field for the Pennsylvania Council 
of Christian Education. 

Many Lutherans were included among 
those who learned how to use new types 
of equipment such as records, transcrip- 
tions, recorders, and amplifying systems. 
The pastor of St. Michael’s Church, the 
Rev. Robert L. Koehler, was a leader on 
the planning committee representing sev- 
eral denominations. 


The Church of the Redeemer marked an 
innovation in church youth work March 13. 
The youth cabinet, governing body of the 
newly organized youth council, was installed 
by Pastor George E. Whetstone. The coun- 
cil includes all young people from 13 to 24 
who meet attendance requirements. De- 
signed to serve as laboratory for training in 
church leadership and to co-cordinate all 
youth activities of worship, study, service, 
evangelism and fellowship, the council will 
plan all activities of the young people in the 
church as phases of that one all-inclusive 
organization. 


The cabinet includes representatives of 
the church school classes, the Luther 
League, the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Athletic Associations, 
and the Chapel Choir. The officers of the 
cabinet are the young people elected as 
executive officers by the combined inter- 
mediate and young people’s department. 

Tue Rev. Raymonp F. Wiener, Director 
of the Department of Overseas Relief for 
the Pennsylvania Council of Churches, re- 
ports that while much has been done to 
relieve the situation abroad, the need is 
still acute. 

During the past year Pennsylvania sur- 
passed all states in contributing supplies 
such as clothing, shoes, bedding, ete. The 
following statistics for 1948 will give some 
idea of the money and energy expended 
by Pennsylvanians to aid suffering hu- 
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manity all over the world: 
Kiddie Kits 4727 
Layette Kits 115 
Pack-A-Towels 4,000 
Heifer and Goat Projects $ 455.21 


Auctions for Relief 9,610.55 
Seeds for Peace 11,769.58 
Milk and Egg Program 7,025.84 


The clothing drives will be continued and 
the kiddie kit, layette, goat and heifer proj- 
ects promoted during the coming year. New 
projects that will be started will be the 
“Clean-up Kit” and the “Fix-it-Kit.” 


Missionaries on Convention Program 


Of WMS of Central Pennsylvania 


By Paut Levi Foutk 

Yorx—Highlights of the three-day con- 
vention of the Women’s Missionary So- 

ciety of the Central 

Pennsylvania Synod, to 
Pennsylvania be conducted April 29- 
May 1 in St. Paul’s Church, York, will be 
addresses by two missionaries from Africa 
and Japan—Helen Lawson and Tokiko 
Kawagiri. Other speakers will include 
WMS President Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., of 
Duquesne; Miss Nona Diehl, WMS execu- 
tive secretary; Dr. E. L. Bowman, exten- 
sion secretary of the Board of American 
Missions; and Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Gei- 
tysburg Seminary president. Theme for 
the sessions is “Lift High the Cross.” 

THE Rev. Howarp J. McCarney, Gettys- 
burg College chaplain, was speaker at the 
Lenten services of the York chapter of the 
Women’s League of Gettysburg College, 
which met recently in Advent Church. 

Mrs. JAMES B. SECHRIST gave an illus- 
trated talk on her recent tour of South 
America in St. Paul’s Church, York, for the 
March meeting of the Cenchrean circle. 

Tue Rev. HermvricH Fax, German pastor, 
has been making an extensive speaking 
tour of the territory with good effect. He 
has spoken in York, Hanover, Gettysburg, 
Columbia, and McSherrystown. 

Over 100 ministers attended the pre- 
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Lenten retreat held at Gettysburg Semi- 
nary. ; s 

Mrs. AtviIn SULTNER was elected pres- 
ident of the Ladies’ Aid, Zion Church, York. 

The film, Answer for Anne, is having a 
wide circulation in this conference under 
direction of the Rev. George H. Berk- 
heimer, Arendtsville. Many congregations 
are devoting Lent to the raising of Lu- 
theran World Action funds. 

Dr. Paut C. Empire spoke during March 
before the York County Ministerial Asso- 
ciation on world rehabilitation. 

Zion CuHurcH, York, sent two tons of 
clothing for relief to foreign lands. ... 
St. Paul’s Church, Hanover, sent five tons; 
St. Matthew’s, Hanover, five tons. A city- 
wide community collection of clothing and 
supplies for relief work will be conducted 
in Hanover May 7 under direction of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Churches. 

HANOVER COMMUNITY training school for 
teachers enrolled over 100 for the 1949 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 


Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 


Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


| “iver ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 


reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-18 (choir robes); J-18 
(junior choir); P-18 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N.Wacker 1000N. Market $66 Fifth Ave. 


Church Bulletins 


Every progressive church should use 
} Winters De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
twl| || nified, refined, effective and eco- 
| nomical. Over 7,000 IN USE. They 
increase attendance, interest and col- 
| lections. Thousands of enthusiastic 
| letters from pastor. Write today for 
} illus. Catalog L 

6081, E. 4th St. 


LIFE TIME 


Davenport, la. 
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GREETING CARD SALESPEOPLE 


Sell our beautiful line of Everyday Cards 
(with or without Scripture verse), Gift Wrap- 
pings and Stationery. Write for full particu- 
lars and our "Get Started Offer.” 


Colonial Printing Co. 
324 Maple Avenue Haddonfield, N. J. 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (ollege 


"The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 


growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


WANTED 
Registered nurse for the care of the aged 
in the Lutheran Home of New Jersey, 225 
East Main Street, Moorestown, N. J. Reply 
to Box CB 45, THe LuTHERAN, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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school. The Rev. H. Leroy Brininger, Har- 
risburg, was speaker at the closing session 

A FATHER AND Son banquet will be held 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society of Christ 
Church, Shrewsbury, April 20. 

A robe was presented to Dr. Kenneth S. 
Ehrhart by his members on the fourteenth 
anniversary of his pastorate. 


It's “back to school” for Many 
Texas Lutherans During Building 


By James F. VorKoPER 
At Least three Texas Synod congrega- 
tions are now worshiping in public schools 
after having disposed of older 
church property in order to 
relocate in other sections of 
their communities. Redeemer Church, 
where Texas Synod meets May 9-11, has 
sold its 70th Street property in Houston, 
is worshiping temporarily in a school un- 
til the new church is ready for occupancy. 
St. Luke’s Church, San Antonio, is also 
worshiping in a school, having sold West 
Houston Street property and having to 
move out in order to give the new pur- 
chaser possession. Construction has al- 
ready begun on the first unit of St. Luke’s 
Church, to be located on the north side. 
Members of Grace Church, Houston, also 
sold their property, are now paying rent to 
the new owners and awaiting the finishing 
of their first unit of the new church. 
WITHIN A TWO-MONTH PERIOD three pas- 
tors have resigned. The Rev. George E. 
Perry resigned from Weesatche. The Rev. 
J. C. A. Pfenninger of the George West- 
Ray Point-Pawnee parish resigned from 
Pawnee to be able to devote full time to the 
Ray Point and George West congregations. 
(Pawnee will be realigned with the new 
mission at Kenedy.) And Field Mission- 
ary James F. Vorkoper resigned to accept 
a call to St. Andrew’s Church, Weesatche, 
located between Yorktown and Goliad. 
THE NEWLY ENLARGED parish of Ander- 
Kilgore-Schroeder will soon be served by 
the Rev. Frank R. Wagner of Phillips, Wis., 
who plans to be at his new post May 15. 


Texas 
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THE Rev. Wiut1Am S. Avery of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board will conduct 
schools in “Leadership Emphasis” in Texas 


‘between May 1 and 20. 


Tue 1949 Texas apportionment will be 
$34,306, on the basis of 5,045 communicants. 
The income for 1948 was $28,175.21, the 
highest ever reached by synod. 

THE SYNODICAL camp for youth is being 
vigorously announced by youth leaders of 
synod. It will be held in Camp Capers, an 
Episcopal camp, near Boerne, beginning 
July 4, and will last one week. The Rev. 
N. H. Kern is the director. 

Nearty 100 woMEN were in a WMS lead- 
ers’ meeting in Shiner recently to plan for 
future work of the state organization and 
to learn the various phases of the opera- 
tions of the society. 

The Protestant ministers of Cuero sent a 
signed letter of protest and explanation to 
the local newspapers and the Governor of 
Texas in regard to the recent talk by the 
governor on the trials in Hungary, pointing 
out the different nature of the trial of Bishop 
Ordass and that of the Roman Catholic 
prelates. 


Farr Cuurcu, San Antonio, is finding 
much difficulty in containing the Sunday 
school in their new building. The member- 
ship of the congregation was increased by 
about 30 adults during the Easter season. 
A three-hour Good Friday service was 
held. The Rev. Carl F. Schneider of St. 
Luke’s assisted Pastor Carl Deithloff. 


PLAN NOW 
TO ATTEND 


TEXAS 


DECEASED 


James H. Fetterolf 

The Rev. James H. Fetterolf, retired 
Illinois Synod pastor, died in Mt. Carroll, 
Ill., March 25. He was 80. 

Born in Troxelville, Pa., in 1868, he was 
educated at Wittenberg College and Hamma 
Divinity School, was ordained in 1895. 
During his 42 years in the ministry, he 


Pocono Crest Camps 


CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 

24th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Pri- 
vate Lake. Balanced program of 
sports and creative activity. Ex- 
perienced Counselors. Physician. 
Lutheran Services. 4 Weeks $130— 
8 Weeks $250. N. Y. Office, Room 
1274, 11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


VESTMENTS 


for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Ete. 


Catalogfree on request 


& The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splen- FR EE 
did opportunity to “break into” fasci- pETAILs 
nating writing field. May bring you up 
to $5.00 per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


Dept. B4, 200 South 7th St. St. Louls, Mo. 
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Lutheran College 


Seguin, Texas 


The only Lutheran senior college in the Southwest 


Maintained by the American Lutheran Church in co-operation with the Augus- 
tana Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and the 


United Lutheran Church in America. 


For further information, please write to: Office of Public Relations, Texas Lutheran 


College, Seguin, Texas. 


* "Where the sunshine spends the winter" 
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served pastorates in Springfield, Millers- 
burg, North Robinson, Ohio; Centerville, 
Pa.; Perth, Kan.; Wayne, Nebr.; and Mt. 
Carroll, Hl. He retired July 1, 1938. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Margerite 
Wetsel Fetterolf; three sons, Horace and 
Arthur, of Mt. Carroll, Ill., and Luther, of 
Palmerton, Pa.; and a daughter, Miss Vera 
Fetterolf, also of Mt. Carroll. 

The funeral service was conducted March 
27 at First English Church, Mt. Carroll, by 
Dr. K. K. Olafson. Burial was at New 
Springfield, O. 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mote- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
tor Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,1!l. New York 18,N. Y. 


family and dependents . . 
the special projects and charitable causes 
in which you are interested ... to fulfill the 
stewardship responsibilities which have been 
given you in life . 


Max J. Harder 

The Rev. Max J. Harder, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Johnsonburg, Pa., was 
killed in an automobile-train accident in 
January. 

He was a graduate of Midland College 
and of Western Seminary. He was or- 
dained in 1925. 

While at Midland, he was a campus 
leader, holding membership in the Wynns, 
was associate editor of The Midland during 
his junior and senior years. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Ruth Ball 
Harder; two sisters, Mrs. L. S. G. Miller 
and Miss Helene Harder, both of Japan; 
his father, the Rev. William Harder, retired 
pastor now living in Hanover, Kan. 


Mrs. Elizabeth H. Lehmann 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Lehmann, widow of 
the late Rev. John J. Lehmann, former 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Gardenville, 
N. Y., died in Gardenville Feb. 10. She 
was 75. 
Born in Dansville, N. Y., in 1875, she was 
married to Pastor Lehmann in 1900. 
Surviving are a son, John S. Lehmann, 


a will 


to provide for the future needs of your 
. to remember 


. to testify to the sav- 


ing faith which is yours in Christ Jesus. 


make a christian will | 


Write to LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT FOR STEWARDSHIP 
231 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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of Buffalo, and two grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted Feb. 
13 by the Rev. Ivar O. Iverson at St. John’s 
Church, Gardenville. 


Mrs. Edwin Moll 

Mrs. Edwin Moll, wife of Dr. Edwin Moll, 
Palestine representative of the USA Com- 
mittee for the Lutheran World Federation, 
died in Madison, Wis., April 6, after a 
lengthy illness. 

Born in Oshkosh, Wis., Mrs. Moll was 
graduated from the Lawrence Conserva- 
tory of Music and for a time taught music 
and art in Neenah, Wis., where she was 
married to Dr. Moll in 1921. 

She had directed choirs in Oakland, 
Calif., and in Luther Memorial Church, 
Chicago. She served as secretary of the 
Chicago conference of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Illinois Synod. In 
recent years she had taught art in the 
Sherwood Hills school in Madison. 

During the fall of °47, she spent six 
months with her husband in Palestine. 

Surviving are her husband, a son and 
daughter. 


Sister Emma Tappert 

Sister Emma Tappert, former chief di- 
etitian at Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia, 
and a deaconess of the United Lutheran 
Church for 54 years, died March 24.‘ She 
was 83. 

Born in Hannover, Germany, Sister 
Emma came to the United States as a young 
girl. She studied dietetics at Drexel Insti- 
tute, from which she was graduated in 
1910. From that time until 1932, she served 
Lankenau Hospital as chief dietitian, then 
became executive housekeeper at the 
Philadelphia Motherhouse. She retired in 
1945. 

Surviving are three brothers, the Rev. 
Carl Reinhold Tappert, former editor of 
Lutherischer Herold, now retired; the Rev. 
Ernst A. Tappert, former Board of Amer- 
ican Missions secretary in charge of Lin- 
guistic Interests, now retired; and Franz 
Tappert, of West Cheshire, Conn.; two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Alvina Grindrod, New York, and 
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— PSALMS 33:3 
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The latest, most modern con- 
cert instrument of 37 to 61 
bells. Capable of unlimited 
harmony and expression. Can 
be sounded inside as organ 
bells, or outside as tower bells. 
The world’s finest carillon. 


The newest melody bells in 
1 to 25 rich, sonorous notes. 


Unequalled for calling, tolling, 


hymns and popular airs. 
All “‘Carillonic Bells” can 
be clock-operated and 
played through automatic 
roll-player. All are 
your “best buy in bells.” 
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Mrs. Marie Mehran, of Hannover. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
the Motherhouse Chapel on March 26 by 
the Rev. Richard C. Klick. Burial was in 
Fernwood cemetery, New York. 


Mrs. Conrad Wilker 

Mrs. Emilie L. Wilker, widow of the late 
Rev. Conrad Wilker, died in Northampton, 
Pa., March 22. 

A native of Philadelphia, Mrs. Wilker 
was closely associated with her husband 
in parish activities in Allentown and Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Surviving are two sons, 


THE EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN SEMINARY 
OF CANADA 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


A Seminary of the United Lutheran 
Church in Canada. 


For Catalogue and information write to: 


Helmut T. Lehmann, President & Dean 


Conrad R. 


PRIVATE COMMUNION SETS 
Case, 54%4x3%4x5%4 inches 
Sterling silver set with chalice, spoon, 
large flagon, paten, host box, leather 
case. (NXW1550A) $85.00 


Nickel silver, otherwise same as above. 
(NXW1552A) $55.00 


Philadelphia 7, Chicago II, Pittsburgh 22, 


Equipment For The PASTOR 


Stoles are available in the Church year 
colors, and in an almost indefinite variety 
of fabrics and designs. Write or call for 
descriptive material and prices. 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Columbia 3, S. C. 


Wilker, Palmerton, Pa. and Bernard L. 
Wilker, of Linden, N. J.; a daughter, Mrs. 
Ronald W. Haff, Northampton, Pa.; three 
sisters and two brothers. 


ULC CALENDAR 


APRIL 
24. Wisconsin Brotherhood Convention. Our 
Saviour's Church, Fond du Lac. 


25-27. Nebraska Synod. Christ Church, Dav- 
enport, Nebr. 

26-27. Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. First Church, 
Louisville, Ky. 

26-28. Board of Social Missions. Colton Manor, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

26-28. North Carolina Synod. Augsburg 
Church, Winston-Salem. 

27. Board of Deaconess Work. Mother- 

house, Philadelphia, Pa. 

27-28. Executive Board, Women's Missionary 
Society. Philadephia. 

29- |. WMS Convention, Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod. St. Paul's, York. 

MAY 

2- 5. California Synod. St. Mark's Church, 


San Francisco. 


STOLES 


| 
| 


Baltimore I, Los Angeles 5 
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10-12. 


Back Cam pus 


Ohio Synod. Trinity Church, Canton. 
Rocky Mountain Synod. First Church, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Southern Regional Conference on Par- 
ish Education. Columbia, S. C. 

WMS Convention, Southern Conference, 
Pacific Synod. St. James' Church, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Kansas Synod Brotherhood. First Church, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Texas Synod. Redeemer Church, Hous- 
ton. 

Indiana .Synod. St. 
Evansville. 

Michigan Synod. St. Paul's Church, 
Detroit. 

Kansas Synod. First Church, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Pacific Synod. Trinity Church, Everett, 
Wash. 

WMS Convention, Kansas Synod. First 


Mark's Church, 


Church, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Commission on Adjudication. Muhlen- 
berg Building, Philadelphia. 10 A. M. 
WMS Convention, Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. Emmanuel Church, Pottstown. 
West Virginia Synod. Jackson's Mill. 
Illinois Synod. St. Paul's, Evanston. 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. St. Mat- 
thew's Church, York, Pa. 

Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The Inn, 
Buck Hill Falls. 

Midwest Synod. Our Redeemer Church, 
Wayne, Nebr. 

lowa Synod. St. Mark's Church, Daven- 
port, lowa. 

Northwest Synod. Resurrection Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Maryland Synod. Chapel of the Abid- 
ing Presence, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Synod. Bethany Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


NEWBERRY 


COLLEGE 


A good college in the healthful Piedmont section. 


Owned and controlled by the South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama 
and Florida Synods of the U.L.C.A. 


Accredited, Liberal Arts, A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


Correspondence invited by 


JAMES C. KINARD, President 
Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 
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In CONCLUSION .. 


A VERY WITTY MAN died a few years 
ago and his last words were, “Exit, 
laughing.” His life had been quite a 
hilarious comedy, he seemed to think. 
And the author of the show had directed 
that he was to go off the stage grinning 
broadly. 

This last joke of his isn’t too amusing. 
It’s rather grim. He approaches the 
eternal silence of the tomb and knows 
no way of escape. So why not laugh it 
off? . . . like whistling in the dark to 
conceal a touch of fear. Such laughter 
can end in hysteria if one isn’t careful. 

It’s like a blind man who raises his 
face to the sky and cries out, “There 
isn’t any sun,” and laughs in apprecia- 
tion of his bitter wit. It’s very pointless 
laughter. 

Far differently another man died. 
There had been cruelty enough in the 
causes of his death to make him bitter, 
enough pain in his last hour to stun his 
soul into insensibility. The people 
around the cross disappeared . . . he 
couldn’t see them anymore. Conscious- 
ness came and went in great unstable 
waves. Even the sky was gone. 

Then a wave of consciousness came 
rolling in, and it would be the last. The 
man spoke. “Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” The body was 
relaxed. The pain ended. 


LET THAT STAND against any combina- 
tion of skepticism and wit. Which is 
best and truest? ... to go into the dark 
with chin up, going nowhere, or to go 
gladly, as one goes home? 

There are two ways of living: accord- 
ing to our faith or according to our 
doubt. It makes a difference which we 
choose. The difference shows up in 
everything we do, but especially in the 
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way we die. That’s the final test. 

What happens after that moment of 
death is something for which we haven’t 
a bit of proof. Only by faith can we 
feel certain that our Lord rose from 
death. No unbeliever, only those who 
had faith, were able to see him on the 
third day. 

That’s been true ever since. A man 
may have a kindly feeling about Jesus 
and may try to live according to his 
golden rule without believing. But 
Easter can make sense only to the man 
whom God has given the gift of faith. 

For faith is a gift, not actually a choice 
we make. We can put ourselves in con- 
dition to receive faith, by being atten- 
tive to the word God speaks to us. On 
Easter we can wait for the thrilling 
word, perhaps as hesitantly as Peter, or 
Thomas, waited. And when the word 
comes, we understand it. That’s when 
the weight of all fear of the future is 
rolled away. 


THIS IS THE ONE important thing about 
being a Christian. It means we have 
the whole universe straightened out 
and have found our proper place in the 
pattern. We have found our Father 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. We 
live as his children in his world. This 
is eternal life. It isn’t something that 
begins later on. 

We can laugh as vigorously as any 
clown. It’s a very joyful thing to be 
alive in God’s world. We can hold up 
through the dark days too. We can take 
quite a bit of punishment if necessary. 
Later on we'll go home, naturally, be- 
cause that’s where we’ve been all the 
time. That’s where we always belong. 


Lions Hage 
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MAKE YOUR 
INCOME WORK 
TWICE FOR 


Once you have paid for food, clothes, rent, taxes, and all the 
other expenses a family creates, what is left seldom looks like 
very much money for savings or anything else. Yet this small 
surplus can become your whole future income. 


How? By devoting as much of this surplus as necessary for premium 
payments on an adequate life insurance program. In the course of years 
these regular payments will build up your life insurance estate, an estate 
that can be used to provide an income for you and your wife after you 
have retired—your present income will be working twice for you. And, 
if such an income is not necessary, your life insurance estate becomes 
your family’s inheritance from you. 


Adequate life insurance has the unequalled advantage of making 
available an estate in the amount you intended to save right from the 
start of the policy. 


It provides for the future while you provide for today. 
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NATIONAL WELFARE 


: ee welfare of Canada and the United States depends upon 
schools with a spiritual purpose. 

The United Lutheran Church in America is proud of the serv- 
ice rendered by its seminaries and colleges during past generations. 
The fathers did not build in vain. 

Our seminaries and colleges should be strengthened for even 


greater service in the future. 


The faith of the fathers will bear fruit through the centuries. 


OUR SEMINARIES 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Gettysburg, Pa. 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SOUTHERN SEMINARY, 
Columbia, $. C. 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL, Springfield, O 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


CHICAGO LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Maywood, Ill. 


CENTRAL LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Fremont, Neb. (formerly, WESTERN) 


LUTHERAN SEMINARY OF CANADA, 

Waterloo, Ont., Can. 
LUTHERAN SEMINARY, 

Saskatoon, Sask., Can. 


NORTHWESTERN LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OUR COLLEGES 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE, Carthage, III. 
GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Pa. 
HARTWICK COLLEGE, Oneonta, N. Y. 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, Hickory, N. C. 
MARION COLLEGE, Marion, Va. 
MIDLAND COLLEGE, Fremont..Neb 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
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NEWBERRY COLLEGE, Newberry, S. C. 
ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, Va. 
SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY, Selinsorove, 
THIEL COLLEGE, Greenville, ' Pa. 
WAGNER COLLEGE, Staten Island 


Pa. 
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